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mariah 


CTUIR beauty returns March 7 
for America’s Next Top Model 


By the CUJ 

MISSION - Mariah Watchman is coming home 
a week after her debut on the national television 
show, America's Next Top Model, to premier the 
second episode March 7 at Wildhorse Casino on 
the Umatilla Indian Reservation. 

Doors will open at 7:30 p.m. with seating until 
8:30 for the show that starts at 9. If will be first- 
come, first-serve for seating in the Cayuse Room, 
which holds close to 300 people. 

Watchman will be answer questions, pose for 
photos and sign autographs in a meet-and-greet 
session following the show, which airs on the CW 
Network. 

"This is so important for me to be at home with 
my reservation and the people in my life who have 
always supported me and gave me encourage- 
ment throughout the years," Watchman said in 
an interview with the CUJ. "I feel as though I owe 
it to everyone who believed in me and to all our 


youth to aspire to dream bigger." 

Watchman said she wants to carry the message 
that "hard work and dedication" are the keys to 
success. 

That, and having the confidence to leave the 
reservation and pursue her own dream. 

Watchman, who signed her first modeling con- 
tract with the Wilhelmina Agency at the age of 15, 
has traveled to a number of locations around the 
world including Thailand and Hong Kong, and 
now lives in the fast-paced city of Miami in Florida. 

But it's been the slower life on the reservation 
- her mother lives on the Fort Berthold Reserva- 
tion in New Town, North Dakota - that has kept 
her grounded. 

"I loved Nixyaawii and I appreciate being able 
to speak the language and do the cultural activi- 
ties like root digging and the Longhouse. For me, 
being from such a small place kept me grounded. 
It kept me humble and down to earth. Miami is a 
See Mariah premier. Page 12 


NW Tribes asked to partner in horse slaughter plant 


Proposal predicts as many 
as 130 could be employed 
at facility near Hermiston 

By Wil Phinney of the CUJ 

PENDLETON - Northwest tribes have been asked 
to be business partners in a horse slaughter facility that 


could employ as many as 130 people near an existing 
sale yard at the junction of Westland Road and Interstate 
84 south of Hermiston. 

In a meeting Feb. 10 in Pendleton, David Duquette, 
president/ executive director for United Horsemen, 
told a number of tribal representatives, plus county and 
state officials, about his proposal to establish a slaughter 
facility that could process 150-200 horses a day. 

Most of the meat would be shipped for human 
consumption to countries in Europe and Asia, includ- 


ing France and Japan, where horse meat is regularly 
consumed - appearing on menus in many restaurants. 

However, because of the role horses have played 
as companions and as workers, not to mention rodeo 
animals, and because of concerns about the ethics of the 
horse slaughter process, consumption of horse meat is 
taboo in many cultures, including that of the United 
States and Great Britain. 

See Northwest Tribes asked to partner. Page 40 
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What’s 

your 

rap? 

A dancer used a CD 
to hold his regalia in 
place at the Nixyaawi 
Celebration New Year’s 
Pow-Wow. See Pages 
14-15 for more photos 
and results. 


CUJ photo/Chelsie Bonifer 




CUJ News 


Tribal law does not recognize 
medical marijuana cards 

Pendleton police wrestle with 
ambiguous medical marijuana law 

PENDLETON - Pendleton Police Chief Stuart Roberts said police officers 
are frustrated by an ambiguous Oregon Medical Marijuana Act that offers little 
guidance in terms of enforcement. 

"The language with the program is fairly subjective," Roberts said, "and it's 
difficult to verify cardholders through a data base that gives only yes or no if 
people are legitimate card holders." 

Roberts said it is difficult for police to determine the "realm" of grows. 
"There's a fair amount of non-compliance associated with grow sites. Some- 
times they aren't properly posted or there are too many sites. Historically, we 
follow ORS (state law) and refer cases to the DA (district attorney) to determine 
prosecution." 

In reality, Roberts said, Pendleton police try to hold growers and cardholders 
to the letter of the law. 

"But we've found growers for 15 different people leasing property in an ag- 
ricultural area. It's not controlled or monitored and a grower could pluck a bud 
and start selling," the Chief said, adding that offenders know who is growing 
and have been accused of stealing dope or extorting growers that are in posses- 
sion of marijuana for legitimate cardholders. 

Dispensaries are unlawful and will be prosecuted, Roberts said, noting that 
only one "quasi-attempt" was made in Umatilla County - on or near the Umatilla 
Indian Reservation boundary. 

Overall, the "state has a long way to go before the program is what it's in- 
tended to be." 


Briefly from the Oregon 
Medical Marijuana Act 

• Patients and doctors have found mari- 
juana to be an effective treatment for suffering 
caused by debilitating medical conditions, 
and therefore, marijuana should be treated 
like other medicines. 

• Debilitating medical condition means 
cancer, glaucoma, agitation due to Al- 
zheimer’s disease, positive status for human 
immunodeficiency virus or acquired immune 
deficiency syndrome, or treatment of a medi- 
cal condition that produces one of more of 
the following: cachexia, severe pain, severe 
nausea, seizures, persistent muscle spasms. 

• Medical use of marijuana means the 
production, possession, delivery or adminis- 
tration of marijuana, or paraphernalia used 
to administer marijuana, as necessary for the 
exclusive benefit of a person to mitigate the 
symptoms or effects of the person’s debilitat- 
ing medical condition. 

• Written documentation means a state- 
ment signed by the attending physician of a 
person diagnosed with a debilitating medical 
condition or copies of the person’s relevant 
medical records. 

• A person who has been issued a mari- 
juana grow site card must display the registra- 
tion card at the grow site at all times when 
marijuana is being produced, and a marijuana 
grow site registration must be obtained and 
posted for each registratry cardholder for 
whom marijuana is being produced at a 
marijuana grow site. 

• A regristry identification cardholder 
or the designated primary caregiver of the 
cardholder may possess up to six mature 
marijuana plants and 24 ounces of usable 
marijuana. 

• Growers may possess up to six ma- 
ture plants and up to 24 ounces of usable 
marijuana for each cardholder or caregiver; 
growers may produce for no more than four 
registry cardholders or designated primary 
caregivers concurrently. 

• A person responsible for a marijuana 
grow site may possess up to 18 marijuana 
seedlings or starts. 

• Possession of a medical marijuana 
card ... does not alone constitute probable 
cause to search the person or property of the 
cardholder or otherwise subject the person or 
property of the cardholder to any inspection 
by any governmental agency. 

• No person ... shall be excepted from 
the criminal laws of the state or shall be 
deemed to have an affirmative defense to 
criminal charges ... if the person drives under 
the influence of marijuana, engages in the 
medical use of marijuana in a public place, 
delivers marijuana to any individual who the 
person knows is not a cardholder, sells mari- 
juana even if the individual is a cardholder, 
produces marijuana other than at an autho- 
rized grow site, manufactures or produces 
marijuana at more than one address. 


By the CUJ 

MISSION - Even though she has an 
Oregon medical marijuana card that 
gives her the right to smoke pot in the 
state, Lillian Nomee was arrested on pos- 
session charges last year on the Umatilla 
Indian Reservation. 

Inexplicably inviting two plainclothes 
police officers into her home, Nomee 
found out the hard way that the Confed- 
erated Tribes do not recognize Oregon's 
medical marijuana card. 

"There is a lot of marijuana abuse on 
the reservation. People seem to think 
it's okay to use it. Some like Lillian think 
it's okay because she has a medical 
marijuana card, but if we catch them we 
cite them," said Tribal Police Chief Tim 
Addleman. 

Nomee, along with Tony Surface, with 
whom she shares a house on Whirlwind 
Drive, was back in the Umatilla County 
Jail in February on new marijuana-related 
drug possession and distribution charges. 
They have since been released. It's un- 
known if Nomee' s defense will be based 
on the Oregon medical marijuana card 
she holds. 

While he acknowledged the fact mari- 
juana seems to work on some patients. 
Judge William Johnson believes there is 
too much abuse. 

"It's a crutch for some," he said. "It's 
apparently necessary for some. I don't 
know all the reasons, but it works." 

At the same time. Judge Johnson said, 
there is little debate that smoking mari- 
juana impairs an individual, especially 
those behind the wheel of a vehicle. 

"I haven't seen any studies that show 
the number of DUIs (driving under the 
influence of intoxicants) has gone down 
with marijuana use," he said. 

Addleman said flat out, "It's just a DUI 
as far as I'm concerned." 

As a matter of health, Addleman and 
Johnson agreed there are alternatives to 
smoking pot, even a synthetic pill that 
does not contain the ingredient in pot 
plants that makes a smoker high. 

They listed a number of narcotics. 


including morphine and oxycontin, as 
methods for relieving pain, which is 
one of the reasons given for distributing 
medical marijuana cards. 

"When the law was approved in Or- 
egon (November 1998 general election) 
it was a huge emotional vote because 
of the pain relief for cancer," Addleman 
said. "But there are other drugs to allevi- 
ate pain." 

Although he, too, upholds Tribal law, 
attorney William E. Perkinson, the Tribes' 
acting prosecutor, noted that unlike opi- 
ates and narcotics, marijuana does not 
appear to be physically addictive, despite 
studies that show it is psychologically 
addictive. 

Cancer patients contend that in addi- 
tion to relieving pain, marijuana helps 
those who lose inordinate amounts of 
weight when they undergo chemother- 


apy and are unable to keep food down. 

There are other ailments besides 
cancer that warrant the cards, according 
to the Oregon Medical Marijuana Act, 
including glaucoma, agitation due to 
Alzheimer's disease, HIV or treatment 
of such things as cachexia, severe pain, 
severe nausea, seizures and persistent 
muscle spasms. 

But now, Addleman said, the number 
two and three reasons - after cancer - that 
Oregonians give for obtaining medical 
marijuana cards are migraine headaches 
and back pain, two ailments that cannot 
be disproven. 

"A doctor has to take their word for 
it," Addleman said. 

Until recently, with assistance from the 
Stormy Ray Cardholder's Foundation, 

See Tribes don’t recognize marijuana. Page 33 
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Captain Jack Sparrow of Pirates of the Caribbean fame posed for photos with guests at the 

Wild horse Cineplex grand opening. He’s shown here with Cara Thompson. 


Stars turn out for Wild horse 
Theater grand opening 



Board of Trustees Vice Chairman Leo Stewart enjoyed the many “celebrity” guests, including a 
Star Wars storm trooper and Chewbacca, at the Wild horse Cineplex grand opening in February. 
One after another, people attending a grand opening event Feb. 14 described the Wildhorse 
Theater as “absolutely beautiful.” David Saunders, the theater’s film buyer, said the theater is 
“one of the nicest, if not the nicest I’ve seen in a small market. Wildhorse spared no expense 
to make this the best it can be. ’’Patty Boucher, vice president of operations, American Cinema 
Equipment out of Portland, said the theater is top of the line. “Oh my, ’’she said, “I have not seen 
this type of finish before. The detail to quality is evident.” Pendleton Bottling Co., the region’s 
Pepsi distributor, sponsored the event. Pepsi purchased all the seats in the big auditorium 
and, along with Pepsi and popcorn, gave them away to individuals. The movie was Star Wars 
I in 3D. To see what’s on at the theater go to wildhorseresort.com/theater. 


DQ to fill spot in 
new retail center 

Rochelle ‘Ro’ 

Helfrecht will 
manage fast 
food restaurant 

By the CUJ 

MISSION - Dairy Queen will fill the 
other drive-thru side of a small retail 
center that is being built on Tribal prop- 
erty on the west side of Highway 331 in 
Coyote Business Park on the Umatilla 
Indian Reservation. 

Rochelle "Ro" Helfrecht, who lives 
on the Umatilla Indian Reservation, will 
manage the new restaurant, which is ex- 
pected to offer 20-30 full- and part-time 
employment positions. The new Dairy 
Queen will be owned by Gwena Harris, 
who has owned the Pendleton DQ store 
for 19 years. 

Helfrecht is enrolled Delaware. She 
has two children enrolled in the Caddo 
Tribe from Oklahoma and two children 
enrolled here with the Confederated 
Tribes of the Umatilla Indian Reserva- 
tion. 

Dairy Queen will be on the opposite 
end of the center from a Subway restau- 
rant announced in January. 

"Perennial Investments is excited to 
include Dairy Queen in this project and 
is equally excited about the increasing 
interest in businesses locating on the 
reservation. Dairy Queen offers another 
choice for customers, especially those 
who enjoy Dairy Queen's Treat Menu," 
said Carrie Burns, a spokesperson for Pe- 
rennial Investments, LLC, which is leas- 
ing Tribal land to build the retail center. 

Both DQ and Subway are expected 
to open in late June or early July when 



Rochelle Helfrecht will run the new Dairy Queen 
on the Umatilla Reservation. 


construction on the 5,800 square foot 
facility is completed. Currently, a road 
is being built by CTUIR work crews to 
provide better access to the retail center, 
which will be located immediately east 
of Cayuse Technologies and Davita, and 
north of the U.S. Forest Service building 
that also is under construction. 

A McDonald's restaurant is located in 
the Arrowhead Travel Plaza on the east 
side of Highway 331. All three restau- 
rants are within 150 yards of one another 
but that's not uncommon. Such restau- 
rants tend to go up where traffic is high- 

See Dairy Queen. Page 39 


Regional stick game contest here March 23-25 


By Chelsie Bonifer of the CUJ 

PENDLETON - From time imme- 
morial, stick game - Palawit - has been 
played between tribes throughout North 
America, from the provinces of Canada 
to the United States. 

A game of power and chance, natives 
competed in stick game to raise the value 
of their trading goods and as a means of 
settling disputes. In one of his journals, 
explorer Meriwether Clark noted his 
fascination when he witnessed stick game 
near The Dalles. 

Those games were routinely played 
among the people of the Plateau, includ- 
ing the Cayuse, Umatilla and Walla Walla 


tribes, but organized competition has 
waned in recent years. 

Toward revitalizing stick game in a 
larger venue, the Confederated Tribes 
of the Umatilla Indian Reservation will 
host competition from Friday, March 23 
to Sunday, March 25 in the Rivers Event 
Center at Wildhorse Resort & Casino. 

As many as 75 teams from the region 
are expected to participate in the contests, 
which bring family and friends together 
in a cordial - but competitive - event. 

Although stick game often is played 
at community events, the last time the 
Umatilla Tribes hosted a full-out stick 
game competition was in 2004, accord- 
ing to Shalaya Williams in the Tribes' 


Cultural Resources Program. 

"Not very many people play around 
here," Williams said. "I hear the elders 
talk about their days of playing and I 
want that to be me talking to my chil- 
dren's children who still play." 

Williams said she would like to see 
high school youth and younger children 
get first-hand experience playing Palawit. 

Single Friday Scramble Entry fee is $20 
with a top prize of $3,000. Registration is 
from 5-7 p.m. and is expected to last past 
midnight. Saturday is a 3-5-man tourna- 
ment with $10,000 in prizes. Entry fee is 
$100 per team with a time and place for 
registration to be announced. Sunday 
"Funday" is the 3-Man Adult Team 


Tournament with an entry fee of $60 per 
team. Prizes are to be announced. Also 
on Sunday, a "Kids' Tournament" will 
be played with registration and prizes 
still undetermined. 

Williams said she looks forward to 
the contest and invites the community 
to participate and/ or witness the games. 

"I love the atmosphere. I love the 
songs and seeing my friends from other 
tribes," she said. "I think it's important 
we don't forget the longest living tradi- 
tion that ties all of us together as a people. 
From Canada, to the coast, the mountain 
people, as far down as the Utes we have 
practiced stick game." 
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Water quality standards suffer a setback 


C omes now reports that U.S. District Judge John Acosta 
has ruled that federal agencies inadequately reviewed 
Oregon's water quality standards for stream tempera- 
tures, a decision, according to a story by Scott Learn in The 
Oregonian Feb. 28, that puts a critical component of the state's 
clean water laws in doubt. 

These are the same water quality standards based on a fish 
consumption rate ushered through a long arduous process by 
the Confederated Tribes of the Umatilla Indian Reservation, 
the Oregon Department of Environmental Quality, and the 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency. 

The Judge did not address specifically the fish consumption 
rate, which sets guideline for the amount of fish people can 
safely eat from Oregon waterways. 

Rather, the judge said federal agencies, including the Na- 
tional Marine Fisheries Service and the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, to take a harder look at how the state evaluate the 
temperature effects of logging, farming and cattle grazing. 
The ruling was a victory of sorts for Nena Bell, executive di- 


rector of Northwest Environmental Advocates, which has filed 
numerous complaints. She first sued over the standards in 1992. 

Bell has been more adamant about state and federal agen- 
cies meeting deadlines than she has been about the safety of 
human health. At least she hasn't been able to answer a key 
question - Why would you oppose standards that would make 
fish consumption safer for Oregonians? 

Bell said in The Oregonian story, "This ruling is going to 
make it a lot more difficult to just ignore Oregon's temperature 
standards and that is critically important to the recovery of 
salmon, steelhead and bull trout." 

In the meantime, she has stalled the process years in the 
making that would set water quality standards based on fish 
consumption rates that would require municipal and industrial 
water users to clean up the water they put back in the rivers, 
which basically is what she's asking for anyway. 

It's a setback. The state's water quality standards, with the 
high fish consumption rate, more than meet the EPA's approval 
and should be allowed to move forward. 


Water bill bounces around Oregon Legislature 


I t's been interesting to watch HB 4101 bounce around in 
Salem. 

Most recently, as reported in the Salem Capitol Press and 
the East Oregonian, Gov. John Kitzhaber said he supports the 
measure - the Columbia River Water Storage and Use Bill - 
which was introduced by State Rep. Mike McLane (R-Powell 
Butte) with bi-partisan support. 

Such efforts have been proposed before, but have never 
reached this point in the legislative process. 

According to proponents, the bill would invigorate Oregon's 
north-eastern agricultural economy and create more than 10,000 
new jobs in five years. It would leverage Oregon's abundant 
water resources, bringing Oregon closer to the amount of wa- 
ter being taken by neighboring Washington. It would increase 
Oregon's take by only one third of one percent, which would 
have no appreciable effect on the Columbia River's salmon or 
shipping. 

As revised, HB 4101 would divert 100,000 acre feet of fresh 
water into Oregon's "parched but fertile" land in Morrow and 
Umatilla counties. According to the Oregon Department of 
Agriculture, the additional water could bring 100,000 acres 
into production. 

It looks like much of the water could or would be used to 
grow giant cane, a PGE project that would replace coal in their 
power plant in Morrow County. 

Amid reports that the bill was dead, recent news reports 
said the governor would support increased winter water 
withdrawals from the Columbia River. Details of the deal were 
not released. 

Although he outlined many legal and bureaucratic hurdles 
to jump, Kitzhaber is quoted in the news story saying, "I want 
to make this happen. With or without a bill, it just makes im- 
minent sense." 

It doesn't necessarily make imminent sense to the Confeder- 
ated Tribes of the Umatilla Indian Reservation, although they 
certainly are not opposed to economic growth. 


In a Feb. 17, 2012 memorandum to Kitzhaber, the Tribes said, 
first of all, there was not sufficient time in the short session of 
the 2012 Legislature to address complicated issues associated 
with Columbia River water withdrawals. 

The Tribes also have concerns about where the water is 
supposed to come from seeing as how the bill's initial drafts 
refer to "Columbia River Basin" rather than the river. Neither 
does the bill specifically call for withdrawals from the river's 
winter water supply. 

Further, the take of Columbia River water will require some 
kind of storage and that, too, has been conspicuously absent 
from the bill. Because of that issue, the Tribes say the 2018 
target date for the availability of the new agricultural water 
is not realistic. 

Kitzhaber agrees that storage poses a problem if not for a 
location, then money to do it. 

The real question is . . . how we get the capital investment to 
actually build that storage." 

The Tribes list other concerns in their memo to the governor, 
who also has expressed similar concerns, among them being 
"confrontational" relationships between the ag and business 
communities with the conservation community." 

Said Kitzhaber, "The only way were actually going to get this 
done is we've got to build a coalition..." He said such a task 
will require agreements with the federal government and the 
state of Washington. It may require a similar agreement with 
British Columbia as well. 

"There are a gazillion ways people can screw that up with 
lawsuits," Kitzhaber said. "The idea is to create this win-win 
on the front end. And there is a huge win-win here." 

It's safe to say HB 4101 won't be revised well enough to get 
through the Legislature and signed into law by Kitzhaber in 
this session. 

But it's likely there will be another effort next year. 


The CUJ is exploring the idea of creating an editorial advisory board to help generate 
ideas for editorials and opinion pieces. Community members serving on the board 
would not receive a stipend. The board would likely meet once a month. 

If you are interested in serving on a CUJ editorial board please contact the CUJ 

at 541-429-7005 or cuj@ctuir.org. 
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be answer for dwindling population 


Family unity may 

By Amy Jo Johnson-Umtuch 

M y family is like a very old beaded dress I 
have. It was made by the loving, caring 
hands of my great-great grandmother. 

My mother is replacing the beads now and making re- 
pairs so that I can pass it along to my grandchildren. 
The old beads are hanging loosely now, while some 
have fallen off and are nowhere to be found. Those 
lost beads remind me of my family and past genera- 
tions. 

I study that dress and envision the precious mo- 
ments that my great-great grandmother must have 
experienced while she was constructing this rare 
work of art. My thoughts are like that long, woven 
thread traveling through each bead. I am sure that 
time stood still when she sewed that dress, thinking 
of treasured memories of past generations. I wished I 
was sitting next to her to learn about my true culture 
and the true meaning of family unity. 

You see, when I read the newspaper regarding our 
tribes located on our reservation or even other Indian 
reservations nearby, that is the only way I am con- 
nected to my people and the reservation. I appreciate 
CUJ staffs dedication and hard work for keeping me 
informed. I hear about youth from Indian reserva- 
tions who are struggling to survive; some of them 


are taking their precious lives away. It is very sad to 
witness alcoholism and drugs that are eliminating our 
people. 

I turn back to the dress and think about family ties. 

I do not see that today; family connection does not ex- 
ist. I believe this is part of the reason why youth and 
our people are losing hope and faith. I believe family 
unity anchors our culture and way of life. Today, 

I don't even know how many nieces or nephews I 
have on the reservation. A friend of mine told me that 
her father sends letters, cards and gifts, and makes 
telephone calls to his family and relatives at a nearby 
reservation. But they never keep in touch with him or 
even acknowledge his gifts. The only time he will visit 
them is either by gatherings or a funeral. 

Family unity plays a part in tribal politics, too. 

Many tribal employees are related some way or 
another, but they are "huffing and puffing," gritting 
their teeth, and pointing fingers at each other at work. 
When they arrive home they carry that grudge, and 
precious communication links with one another are 
broken. 

My uncle used to tell me that when my Grandfa- 
ther, Joe Johnson, used to get involved with Tribal 
politics back in the 60' s, they had their share of argu- 
ments and finger pointing. After they walked out of 
the meeting, they would laugh and share a conversa- 


tion while eating at a local restaurant. 

I am not a person who is trying to sound like a 
"wise ahtway (old lady)" but a troubled youth whose 
heart is heavy and saddened by our dwindling tribal 
population, which is struggling to keep our culture 
alive. To do that, we should always maintain family 
unity. Don't wait for the other to make the first move. 
Go ahead and pick up that phone and talk to your 
sister who lives in Montana. Grab a pen and paper, 
and mail your grandparents a letter - just to let them 
know how you and your family are doing. I am sure 
they are always checking that mailbox every day. 

If you've lost touch with the one you love, their 
tomorrow may never come. You may never be able 
to say that last caring word to them again. We should 
never let our hearts remain cold and always main- 
tain open communication. These teachings are from 
my grandmother, Amy, mother, uncles, aunts, and 
certainly our great-great-grandparents. 

It seems all that I possess now is that precious 
dress, which stays close to my heart. It reminds me 
about my culture, where I come from, and lastly it 
reminds me about family unity. 

Amy Jo Johnson-Umtuch is a transfer student (Junior) 
at Leadership and Entrepreneurship Public Charter School 
in Portland. 


Preserve and protect language for future generations 


By Antone Minthorn 

nim Himyouma Ka Lawtiwama! 

What is language? It is the words, their pro- 
nunciation, and the methods of combining them 
used and understood by a large group of people. This 
would be the native languages of the Cayuse Nez Perce, 
Umatilla and Walla Walla bands. 

I was born 77 years ago (1935) in St. Anthony Hospi- 
tal in Pendleton and was raised at Thornhollow on the 
Umatilla Indian Reservation by my grandmother and 
grandfather. They were Nez Perce and Cayuse, respec- 
tively. The Indian dialect spoken at home was Nez Perce. 
My grandfather operated a cattle ranch and employed 
family members who also spoke the Nez Perce language. 
That was the 20 th Century, 130 years after the coming of 
Lewis and Clark in 1805. All of the Cayuse bands that 
lived in the Thornhollow valley spoke (Umatilla) Nez 
Perce. However, there were two other Indian languages 
- Walla Walla and Umatilla - spoken on the Umatilla 
Reservation. 

The Umatilla Indian Reservation was established by 
treaty 50 years later to confine the tribes to one area so 
the white settlers that came over the Lewis and Clark 
and Oregon Trails (1805-1806) could claim land without 
having to fight the Indians. The treaty that created our 
reservation, and two others (Yakama and Nez Perce), 
was held in the Walla Walla Valley in 1855. Within the 
treaty was a stipulation that the Indians were to be 


civilized in the ways of the white man. That meant the 
Indians were to speak English only and to build a farm 
businesses to make a living. Moreover, to learn English 
the U.S. Government constructed schools to educate the 
children. The Umatilla Indian Agency still has remnants 
of those original school and administration buildings. 

Now, as we get to the 21 st Century, there are very, 
very few fluent speakers of our Cayuse Nez Perce, 
Umatilla, and Walla Walla languages. With support 
from the Board of Trustees and General Council, our 
languages have been preserved, but there is much work 
still to be done. 

What has been established is a Tribal Language Pro- 
gram with staff that includes two professional linguists 
(a person skilled in languages) and master speakers 
and apprentices; a language program in the Nixyaawii 
Community School; and the development of language 
dictionaries in Walla Walla, Umatilla, and Nez Perce. 

All of these accomplishments have been possible 
because the CTUIR, through treaty and the 1949 Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, has restored tribal sovereign 
authority to make its own decisions and plans. Still, as 
we are into the 21st Century, we have much big work 
ahead of us to preserve our languages the best we can. 

As indicated, the CTUIR is up against time because 
we are losing all of our fluent speakers and we have to 
make it possible to accelerate the training of the appren- 
tices so they can begin working with the small children 
who are the most able learners of our Indian languages. 


It is a tough challenge and there needs to be incentives 
established to keep language staff dedicated and inter- 
ested in this kind of work. Other considerations include: 

Nixyaawii Community School maintains collabora- 
tion with the Tribal Language Program; and to develop 
a tribal language institute open to all community mem- 
bers and tribal staffs; 

To be bilingual and learn the Cayuse Nez Perce, Uma- 
tilla, and Walla Walla dialects as a second languages; 

Continue and improve the Tribal Language Bowl 
Conference; and to utilize KCUW to communicate tribal 
language topics to the community; 

Without delay, organize and sponsor a Sahaptian 
Language Conference hosted by the CTUIR and invite 
all of the Sahaptian tribes including Nez Perce. 

We know certain things about our tribal languages. 
We know that the Cayuse language has been extinct 
for some time, but that the Nez Perce dialect has been 
adopted. Furthermore, we, as a people, respect our cul- 
tural heritage and we will fight to retain it. I have heard 
them, the old people, talk Indian when I was very young 
and I want our tribal people to have the opportunity 
to learn and practice their language in the community. 

Ka Kahlo. 

Longtime CTUIR leader Antone Minthorn teaches in the 
Tribal Language Program 



CUJ Letters to the Editor More letters on Page 6 


A measured pace for Boardman biofuel 

I read with interest your February editorial about 
PGE's prospects for biomass as fuel for the Boardman 
Power Plant. PGE and the Tribes have many areas of com- 
mon interest in the region, including the biomass project. 
We've been pleased to have the opportunity to discuss 
some of these matters in recent meetings with Tribal of- 
ficials and we look forward to continuing this dialogue. 

The work we're doing on various types of biomass 
at Boardman is all about gathering information from 
research to address the kinds of concerns raised by the 

March 2012 


Tribes and others in the community, and we agree - ab- 
solutely - that this work needs to be completed before 
PGE makes any decision to actively pursue this strategy 
on a commercial scale. 

This research is worthwhile because the results could 
greatly benefit the environment, PGE's customers and 
the economies of Morrow and Umatilla counties. It 
could provide us a reliable renewable energy option to 
help PGE meet Oregon's renewable energy standard, 
which requires us to serve 25 percent of our retail load 
with new renewable power resources by 2025. But this 
all depends on finding satisfactory answers to our ques- 


tions about this potential renewable energy source as 
well as a thorough evaluation of the potential benefits 
or risks to the local region of a biomass conversion. 

Whatever the outcome of the project, you can be 
sure that PGE is committed to an open dialogue with 
all stakeholders that builds on the beneficial relation- 
ships we have developed with the Tribes and others in 
the region over our many decades of investment in the 
Boardman area. 

Sincerely, 

Jim Piro, President and CEO 

Portland General Electric 
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Steward of the Land 
Tip 

Behold the power of 
WHITE 
VINEGAR 

Wack the weeds in 
paving stones and 
sidewalks. 

Fill a spray bottle with 
straight vinegar and 
spray multiple times 
(careful, it will 
kill the grass too.) 


Drivers asked to slow 
down in housing projects 

I would like to use this as a moment 
to ask a favor of all persons who drive 
through our housing projects on a daily 
basis. Please slow down when you are 
driving around and through the streets. 

Each day I see the little kids out 
playing, crossing the street to the play- 
ground, riding bikes, scooters and gen- 
erally just being kids. And on these same 
days I see cars, trucks, mini and full size 
vans - basically all vehicles, including 
our UTPD vehicles - speeding through 
as though they are really going to miss 
something at home or wherever they 
are going that is more important than a 
child's life. We all do it now and again, 
but on my street in particular, the cars 
entering onto the street, well, I could 


almost say they are rounding the corner 
on "two wheels." 

Please people, slow down. It would 
be very sad to have something happen 
to a child or even an adult who may ac- 
cidently get in the path of your vehicle. 
The weather is getting warmer as each 
day passes and more children will be out 
and about. I know you would feel the 
same if your children were still young 
and out there. 

The next logical step would be to ad- 
dress this at the URHA meetings and 
request they bring back speed bumps 
into each neighborhood. Not the option 
I would like but if it saves someone from 
being badly hurt or even killed, then it 
would be worth it. Thank you, 

Umpsha Umpsha 
(Pam Thompson) 

Mission 



What is a disability? 


What does it feel like to 
have a disability? 

where ccua sorneo^e 00 for help 
If they haves Usability? 


Come and Learn! 


Date ; April 5 th 2012 
Time : 9:00 - 2:00 
Where : Wildhorse Resort and 
Casino- Cayuse Hall 

Questions? Please feel free to contact our office at 541 -429-75 14! 




E3Q) 

ClSIl Come and join us as we raise awareness and build respect for 
all people and their abilities. 

mm 

EES Learn to understand what challenges others may experience, in 
performing tasks that may be routine for you, on a daily basis. 

mm 

S3ES Informational booths and resources on site for community. 

mm 

EES No Cost to Attend - Come one, Come all! 


Mike Lambert 
gets national 
recognition for 
collaboration 

WASHINGTON, D.C. - Mike 
Lambert in the CTUIR Fisheries 
Program has been named one of 14 
recipients of "Rise to the Future" 
national fisheries, hydrology and 
soil science awards. 

Lambert, the Umatilla Habitat 
Project Leader, was notified in late 
February of the award for "Collab- 
orative/Integrated Aquatic Stew- 
ardship." 

Jim Webster, CTUIR Habitat Pro- 
gram Supervisor, said Lambert was 
worthy of recognition for his "out- 
standing work" on the Meacham 
Creek Project. 

"This is national recognition for 
his work in leading the Meacham 
Creek Restoration team and the 
work he did in coordinating with 
the Forest Service," Webster said, 
noting the national award comes on 
the heels of an award from the Walla 
Walla Ranger District, also for his 
work on the Meacham Creek Project. 

Lambert will receive the award in 
Washington, D.C., March 28. 

Leslie A. C. Weldon, Deputy 
Chief, National Forest Service, an- 
nounced the awards Feb. 17, not- 
ing that reviewers were faced with 
the "challenging task" of selecting 
from an abundance of outstanding 
nominations. 

This is what the award document 
said: 

Mike Lambert, Umatilla Basin 
Manager for the Confederated Tribes 
of the Umatilla Indian Reservation, 
is recognized for his catalyst role in 
the success of the Meacham Creek 
Floodplain and In-Stream Enhance- 
ment Project on a 1.1 mile reach 
split between the Umatilla National 
Forest and the CTUIR. The restora- 
tion effort involved a key section, 
which is culturally significant for 
ESA listed Middle Columbia River 
steelhead and bull trout and was 
impacted by Union Pacific Railroad. 
The project returned the river to its 
historic channel, restored habitat 
complexity, improved water quality 
and riparian function. It has a dual 
mission of helping sustain the First 
Foods mission of the Tribes, which is 
a basis of their natural resource man- 
agement. The Tribes contributed 
nearly $2.5 million in funding to this 
project, and involved Tribal youth in 
surveying, fish relocation, and native 
plantings. Numerous internal and 
external partners contributed to the 
overall success of this project and 
over 140 people were involved in a 
five-day fish rescue and relocation. 



2 
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Tony Lavadour from Umatilla Reservation Housing Authority replaces an outlet in a 
unit where crews already have done work before. This Mission Creek home tested 
positive for methamphetamine. After the work, it tested at a safe level for residents. 



This may not be typical, but it does show how filthy project homes can get before 
leases are terminated. This house is in the Mission Creek subdivision. 



Trash was left in the walkway, kitchen, cupboards, rooms 
and closets when the terminated residents left the house. 


URHA: What do we do next? 


By the CUJ 

MISSION - Now that the CTUIR Board of Trustees has 
listed better rental compliance in its two-year priority goals, 
staff at Umatilla Reservation Housing Authority want to 
know what more they can do. 

Brook Kristovich, URHA Director, said the BOT focus may 
be bringing those compliance issues to the forefront, but it 
doesn't mean compliance issues have been neglected. 

"We've been doing that. Now we ask, 'Do we ramp up 
even more?' It's been our priority so we need to know how 
much more we need to do now that it's a focus point for the 
BOT," Kristovich said. 

The numbers would appear to 
back him up. 

In 2011: 

• 22 homes were tested for 
methamphetamine and seven 
tested positive, putting into mo- 
tion remedial actions that include 
cleaning those homes. 

• A total of $13,000 was spent 
in pretesting and post testing 
homes for meth. 

• More than $35,800 was spent 
cleaning meth-tainted houses 
and that doesn't include rehabili- 
tating the home with new carpet, 
new paint, new appliances and 
other repairs. 

• Thirty-eight leases were terminated for families, many 
of which were already on case-management plans that in- 
clude drug-and-alcohol treatment programs. Terminations 
causes included non-payment of rent, repeated disturbance 
calls, unsanitary living conditions, drug activity and other 
violations of the lease or admissions-and-occupancy policy. 

One case in particular stands out for URHA Compliance 
Officer Josh Franken. 


A "tax credit" home in the Mission Creek subdivision was 
rented to a tribal member whose lease, two months later, was 
terminated for a compliance issue. After the family moved out 
a post test revealed methamphetamine. The carpet was torn 
out, appliances removed and the walls washed down at least 
four times with a microbial detergent before being repainted. 
A renovated house tested clean and another family moved 
in. Two months later the house tested positive again and the 
entire process had to be repeated. 

"It cost us $11,500 for one house in a matter of two months," 
Franken said. "We can easily put $30,000 to $40,000 into one 
house when you factor in the carpet and appliances, labor, 
subcontractors for flooring, cabinet work. I think we got lucky 

to get away with $11,000." 

A URHA policy requires that 
anyone over 18 living wanting to 
live in a leased house must pass 
a urine analysis (UA) for drugs. 
Further, a criminal background 
check must be completed yearly 
for family members or residents 
13 and older to "protect the com- 
munity." 

Franken noted that just because 
a resident fails a UA doesn't mean 
a lease will be terminated. 

"We want to keep families 
together," he said. That's why a 
treatment plan is set up through 
Yellowhawk. If the person testing positive completes the pro- 
gram, the home is likely to be placed on a case-management 
list that allows URHA to inspect houses for further compli- 
ance issues. 

Terminations, Franken noted, are not arbitrary, but resi- 
dents can appeal URHA decisions first to the URHA direc- 
tor and then to the Housing Board of Commissioners. If the 
termination is upheld, the case can go to Tribal Court where 
the decision is final. 



Group wants 
arts event to 
fund school, 
scholarships 

By Chelsie Bonifer of the CUJ 

MISSION - Almost a dozen people, 
including Board of Trustees member Julie 
Taylor, met Feb. 23 to discuss the pos- 
sibility of an arts, crafts and performing 
arts event to revive cultural awareness 
and raise money for education on the 
Umatilla Indian Reservation. 

Group organizers said a future goal, 
with community and government sup- 
port, is the construction of a Performing 
Arts Center "to preserve and sustain our 
social and cultural needs in traditional 
and contemporary arts, song and dance." 

The idea is the brainchild of elder Ron 
Pond, who envisions a show and banquet 
that could utilize the Umatilla Tribal 
Community Foundation to raise money 
for college scholarships and support 
for Nixyaawii Community School, the 
charter high school on the Reservation. 

The group, which included Tribal 
government staff, representatives from 
Tamastslikt and Crow's Shadow, agreed 
that the next step is to form a committee 
that will plan the event before seeking the 
support of the CTUIR community and the 
Tribes' Board of Trustees. As planned, 
the committee would meet over the next 
few months to plan the one-day show 
and banquet, which would take place 
sometime in August. 

Pond recalled his younger days, in the 
1950's and 1960's, when Tribal members 
often gathered for culturally themed 
events. 

"Our people made the best of what 
they had in holding their social and cul- 
tural activities," Pond said, noting that 
events were held at the 'old barn' and the 
Orchid Room, both of which were located 
on the BIA campus, and at a St. Andrew's 
Church meeting place, Tutuilla Church's 
Lowry Hall, and later on at the Motanic 
Lodge and Quonset Hut at the Fourth of 
July Grounds. 

"I remember the big swing/jazz 
dances that took place at the old barn," 
he said, adding that elders were "self- 
taught" musicians, and talent shows for 
young people were popular. 

He also spoke about the elders' "First 
Food" ceremonies and "war dances" held 
near the July Grounds. 

Today, while tribal members both 
young and old are very talented in the 
arts, there is a lack of community spirit. 
Pond said. 

"We want to revive that spirit and 
start a major event and promote the first 
annual Arts and Crafts and Performing 
Arts Fund Drive Event." 

People attending the meeting enthusi- 
astically shared their ideas, while others 
said they were there to listen. 

Pond said he came up with the idea 
after learning about a similar event held 
by the Salish/ Kootenai College on the 
Flathead Indian Reservation in Montana. 
Pond said that group raised about $54,000 
in its first year. 

"If we have strong community support 
for our education fund drive, we can do 
this as well," Pond said. 
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Obituaries 


Jerry R. Spencer 

Jan. 18, 1985 -Feb. 2, 2012 

Jerry R. “Jebs” Spencer -a lifelong Pendleton 
resident, passed away on February 2, 2012, in 
Pendleton. He was 27 years old. 

A Dressing Ceremony was held on February 
4, 2012, at Burns Mortuary of Pendleton, followed 
by a funeral procession to Agency Longhouse 
in Mission. Recitation of 
the Holy Rosary was held 
on February 5, 2012 at 
the Mission Longhouse, 
followed by an Evening 
Washat. Sunrise Washat 
was held on February 
6, 2012 at the Mission 
Longhouse, followed 
by a Mass of Christian 
Burial at St. Andrew’s 
Catholic Church in Mis- 
sion, Oregon. Burial was 
at Homly Cemetery. Send condolences online 
at www.burnsmortuary.com Burns Mortuary of 
Pendleton is handling arrangements. 

Jerry was born on January 18, 1985 in Pend- 
leton, Oregon, to Katrina Burnside and Allen 
Spencer. He was an enrolled member of the 
Confederated Tribes of the Umatilla Indian Reser- 
vation. He was raised in Nixyaawii, and attended 
Pendleton High School. He was a member of St. 
Andrew’s Catholic Church in Mission. 

Jerry was an athlete, and enjoyed playing 


baseball, basketball and boxing as well as 
exercising in general. He always liked listen- 
ing to music, playing video games, as well as 
sketching and drawing. He had great pride in 
his heritage, he was a hunter and enjoyed learn- 
ing the language of his tribal ancestors. But his 
greatest enjoyment came from spending time 
with his family. 

Jerry is survived by his mother Katrina Burn- 
side, wife Judith Burke, sons Mekhi Spencer and 
Keli Spencer, and daughter Malana Spencer, sis- 
ter Fabian Spencer and nephew Lennox Lamone, 
all of Pendleton, grandparents Joan Burnside and 
Rosenda Shippentower, as well as various aunts, 
uncles and cousins in the Spencer, Burnside and 
Shippentower families. 

He was preceded in death by his father Allen 
“Big Al” Spencer, his brother Nolan Spencer, 
grandparents Bob Burnside and Vernon “Babe” 
Spencer and great-grandparents: Alex & Blanche 
Shippentower, Matilda & Johnny Spencer, Mary 
Patawa and Ira Penny. 

Cythia Nordyke 

Dec. 26, 1924 -Feb. 6, 2012 

Cythia Mary Alice(Cy) Nordyke - a resident 
of Meacham, Oregon, passed away peacefully 
at her home on February 6, 2012. She was 87 
years old. 

Viewing was held on February 9 and 10 at 
Burns Mortuary of Pendleton. Funeral Services 
were held on February 10, 2012 at Burns Mortu- 
ary, followed by interment at Skyview Memorial 
Park in Pendleton. 

Contributions in memory of Cythia Nordyke 




^MONUMENT 

201 Crafton Rd POB 348 
Goldendale, Wa 98620 509-773-4702 



"Specializing in Native American Design ~ 


SALE! SALE! SALE! ^ 

Free B&W photo plate OR 1 0% off lf ' 

with purchase of upright monuments only, if paid In full by Mar. 31,2012 

(up to $200 value) 


www.pioneerrock.com 

www.betterheadstones.com 
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Monuments & Headstones 



v 


We offer an array of Monuments and Headstones. 
Available in a wide variety of sizes, colors and designs. 

Call today to learn more. 

Bums Mortuai 

of PENDLETON 



ary 


MI 864 CM 


336 SW DORION, PENDLETON 
(541)276-2331 


may be made to the Pendleton Animal Welfare 
Shelter (PAWS), or to St. Anthony Hospice, both 
may be sent care of Burns Mortuary of Pendleton, 
P.O. Box 489, Pendleton, OR 97801. Sign the 
online condolence book at www.burnsmortuary. 
com Burns Mortuary of Pendleton is in charge 
of arrangements. 

She was born December 26, 1924, in her 
grandparents’ home near Adams, Oregon. She 
was the daughter of Cyril 
J. and Iva S. (Lavadour) 
Vincent. She was an 
enrolled member of the 
Confederated Tribes of 
the Umatilla Indian Res- 
ervation. 

Cy was a homemaker 
all of her life. She en- 
joyed music and dancing, 
hunting, fishing, camping 
and especially spending 
time with others. On 
September 2, 1947, in 
Granger, Washington, she married to Harvey 
Nordyke. The couple celebrated 50 years of 
marriage before he preceded her in death in 
December of 1 997. She had lived in Oregon for 
most of her life, for a short time she had lived in 
California, Kansas and Oklahoma. 

Cythia is survived by her daughter Marlene 
Knight of Rieth, OR, sons Darrell L., Douglas D. 
and Rodney M. Nordyke, all of Meacham, OR, 
brother C. Justin Vincent of Salem, OR, grand- 
children: Sheila Edmundson of Hermiston, OR, 
Shelly Spencer of Pendleton, OR, Sherri Falkher 
of Vancouver, WA, Steven Knight of Pendleton, 
OR, and Rebecca, Janelle and Melody Nordyke 
all of Hermiston, OR, as well as 12 great-grand- 
children, 5 great-great-grandchildren, numerous 
nieces and nephews, and extended family, and 
her beloved dog Bootsie. 

She was preceded in death by her parents, her 
husband and two sisters; Annie Vincent Goebel 
and Marilyn Vincent Winkler. 


Virgil Vine Bates, Sr. 

April 23, 1 933 - March 1 3, 1 989 

Virgil Vine Bates, Sr., died on March 1 3, 1 989, 
in El Centro, California at the age of 55 years. 
He was born on April 23, 

1933, in Wagner, South 
Dakota to Thomas Bates 
and Ida May Boyer, both 
of the Lakota Sioux Na- 
tion. 

His parents died when 
he was very young and 
he and some of his sib- 
lings were boarded at 
the Rosebud Agency 
Boarding School. Even- 
tually, Virgil and his twin 
sister Virginia and their 
younger brother Norbert were raised by foster 
parents Walter and Mary McBride of Wagner, 
South Dakota. 

When Virgil turned 18 he left the area and 
headed for parts unknown. In the early 1960’s 


he came to the Umatilla Indian Reservation and 
fell in love with Lita Jean Chapman. They had 
five children: Victor, Virgil, Valerie, Vicky and 
Lita. After 1968 he left the area and little else is 
known about his life experiences. 

In 2002 the family learned that Virgil had 
passed away in March of 1989 in El Centro, 
California. Since learning of his passing, it has 
been the family’s desire to have their father 
close to them, and in mid-February, 2012, Virgil 
was disinterred, cremated and escorted back to 
Oregon by his son, Victor. 

On February 24, 2012, funeral services 
were held at the Nixyaawii Long House, and on 
February 25, 2012, Virgil was buried at Agency 
Cemetery in Pendleton, Oregon. 

He was preceded in death by most of his 
siblings and his youngest daughter, Lita. 

He is survived by a brother, Norbert, his 
children Victor Bates, Virgil Bates, Jr., Valerie 
Bearss-Smith, Vicky Goodman, 16 grandchildren 
and 4 great-grandchildren. 

Janice E. Sheoships 

Aug. 25, 1959 -Feb. 23,2012 

Janice Ellen Sheoships, (Tamaaktakinmy) of 
Nixyaawii, Oregon, died February 23, 2012, near 
Pendleton. She was 52 years old. 

Recitation of the Holy Rosary was held Feb- 
ruary 26, 2012 at Burns Mortuary of Pendleton. 
Mass of Christian Burial 
was celebrated February 
27, 2012, at St. Andrew’s 
Mission near Pendleton. 

Burial followed the ser- 
vices in the St. Andrew’s 
Catholic Cemetery. Sign 
the online register book 
or send condolences on- 
line at www.burnsmortu- 
ary.com Burns Mortuary 
of Pendleton is in charge 
of arrangements. 

Janice was born August 25, 1959, in Pendle- 
ton, Oregon. She was the daughter of Thomas 
and Mabel (Thompson) Sheoships. She attend- 
ed school at St. Andrews Mission, St. Michaels, 
and Chemawa Indian School in Salem. 

When she was younger, she had enjoyed 
playing basketball at Chemawa School. She 
also enjoyed sewing, swimming in the river, and 
taking drives up the river and into the mountains. 
She enjoyed cooking wild game such as salmon 
and deer as well as spending time with her family 
and friends. 

She is survived by three sons; Thomas Soar- 
ing Eagle, Alfred Wilson and Darren Wilson, all of 
Pendleton; four grandsons; Sean Soaring Eagle, 
Teal Soaring Eagle, Lyle Soaring Eagle, and 
Cole Foy Soaring Eagle, all of Pendleton, three 
granddaughters; Elsie Wilson, Sophie Wilson and 
Grace Wilson , all of Pendleton, and her siblings; 
Susan Sheoships, Maria Sheoships, Nicola 
Sheoships, Cemmy Sigo, Pamela Mildenberger, 
Mollie Sheoships, Alcuin Sheoships and Mathew 
Sheoships, all of the Thorn Hollow area. 

She was preceded in death by her father 
Thomas Sheoships, and her grandparents Rosa 
and Joe Thompson. 





Pendleton Pioneer Chapel received three prestigious awards in 2009 

♦ The Oregon Funeral Directors Association 
Award of Funeral Service Excellence 


♦ The Best Of Eastern Oregon Award 
as voted by the readers of the East Oregonian 


♦ Pendleton Chamber of Commerce 2009 Business of the Year 
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Our experienced family provides caring, compassionate care including: 


Burial Services ~ Military Services 
Cremation ~ Monuments 
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Obituaries (continued) 


Faith A. Kahclamat 

Faith A. Kahclamat, 69, of Toppenish died Feb. 26, 201 2 at her home. Mrs. Kahclamat was born 
in Yakima and raised in the Lower Valley. She taught school in Oregon, and was a driver’s educa- 
tion instructor for the Yakama Nation. She retired as program manager of Yakama Nation Contract 
Health in 2008. Survivors include three sons, David McKay and Tyler Pinkham, both of Pendleton, 
Ore., and Julian Pinkham of Utah; three brothers, Anthony Hoptowit of Pendleton, James Hoptowit 
of Afghanistan and John Hoptowit of Wapato; six sisters, Shirley Iman of Whisram, Joyce Mardell of 
Wapato, Elaine Hoptowit of Pocatello, Idaho, Valerie Juan of Phoenix, Kathy Batin of Wapato and 
Debbie Lewis of Enumclaw; 10 grandchildren and three great-grandchildren. 

Dressing services were Feb. 29 at Colonial Funeral Home in Toppenish. Overnight services were 
held at the Mission Longhouse in Mission, Oregon, with interment March 1 in the Homily Cemetery 
in Cayuse, Ore. 


Jobs 


For more information on the following jobs at the Confederated Tribes of the Umatilla Indian 
Reservation, please call the Human Resources office at 541-276-3570 or go to www.ctuir.org/jobs. 
html: Wildland Firefighter for the BIA; Department Director for the Children and Family Services 
Department; Communications Officer for the Umatilla Tribal Police Department; Lead Teacher for 
the Cay-Uma-Wa Head Start Program; Office Operations and Business Assistant for the Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources Native Plant Nursery; Assistant Gaming Inspector (2 positions) for the 
Gaming Commission; and Data Management Coordiantor for the Office of Information Technology. 

Columbia River Inter-Tribal Fish Commission is recruiting for the following position: 

Patrol Officer -One Full-Time Regular position. Columbia River Inter-Tribal Fisheries Enforcement 
(CRITFE) Patrol Officers are directly responsible for carrying out all enforcement and protective patrols 
by foot, vehicle and boat on the main stem Columbia River (Oregon and Washington shores) and its 
environs. Also patrol at the In-lieu and Treaty Fishing Access sites (TFAS). Patrols are dictated by 
CRITFC/CRITFE policy, Tribal policy, contractual obligations of the Law Enforcement Department, 
and at the direction of patrol supervisors. Please visit http://www.critfc.org/text/jobann.html, for a 
full job vacancy announcement, along with the required “how to apply” application process. Indian 
Preference in hiring is considered to qualified American Indian/Alaskan Natives. Veteran’s preference 
may also apply. The position closes March 15, 2012. 


Public Notices 


Arena Use Proposals due March 30 

Applications are being requested from organizations and individuals for the use of the Tribal Arena 
located on Patawa Road. The successful party will be expected to pay an annual use permit fee, 
provide maintenance, control weeds, pay for utilities and provide fire and liability insurance. Applica- 
tions should include a detailed proposal for the use of the arena and provide discussion concerning 
the benefits to be realized by the Tribe’s from use of the Arena. Application forms may be picked 
up at the Tribal Public Works Office, or can be sent via mail, or email. Completed applications must 
be received in the public works office or postmarked by 4pm March 30. If you have any questions 
please contact Sandra Alexander at the Public Works Office, or call at 541-429-7515. 

Notice of Water Rate Increase 

Effective March 1 , 2012 the CTUIR water system rates will be increased by 2.5% due to additional 
costs for providing water, as well as the need for additional capacity in the water system. This increase 
will cost the average residential water user about 50 cents monthly. There will also be an additional 
$25.00 fee for those customers that receive more than two reminder notices (door hangers) for 
paying for water/sewer service within a one-year period, in addition to the $25.00 re-hook fee that is 
currently enforced. This rate increase was authorized through Board of Trustees Resolution 07-097. 
For questions please contact the CTUIR Public Works Department at 541-429-7500. 

Commission and Committee Vacancies 

Applications are being requested from CTUIR members to serve on the following bodies. Ap- 
plications are available online at www.ctuir.org/commcomm.html or at the Nixyaawii Governance 
Center receptionist. Complete applications are due March 19 by 4 p.m. and the Board of Trustees 
will appoint selected individuals on March 26. 

2 positions Umatilla Culture Coalition 

1 position Farm Committee 

3 positions Tiicham Conservation District 

1 position Natural Resources Commission 

1 position Wildhorse Foundation 


Weather 


Weather information summarizes data taken at the Pendleton Weather Station Lat 45 40 N and 
-118 51 W From Feb 1-27. Temperature is reported in degrees Fahrenheit and time in Pacific Standard 
Time. The average daily temperature was 36.9 degrees a departure from normal of -1.6 Degrees 
with a high of 67 degrees on Feb 24 and a low of 19 degrees on Feb 6 and 4. Total precipitation in 
Feb was 1 .37 inches a 0.30 inch departure from normal. 1 0 days out of the month had precipitation 
level greater than .01 inches and 5 days greater than 0.10 . Greatest 24 Hr period was 0.45 inches 
on Feb 24. Total snow fall for the month of Feb was 0.9 inches with greatest 24hr period of 0.8 inches 
on Feb 27. The average wind speed was 7.9 mph with the peak speed of 59 mph on Feb 22 and 25 
from the West (270°). The dominant wind direction was from the West (270°). 5 days were Clear, 
16 days were Partly cloudy and 6 days were Cloudy. 


Community Forum Meeting 

March 26 - Senior Center 

5:30 PM - Potluck / 6 PM - Meeting 

EVERYONE WELCOME 


Cobell Corner 

Andrea Hall, Land Specialist - Cobell 
541-429-7486 

CTUIR Land Acquistion Program 
indiantrustsettlement@ctuir.org 


Q - Where is my Cobell Payment?? 

A - There are two (2) current appeals and NO payments 
will be made until they are resolved in Federal 
Appellate Court in Washington, DC. 

Q - When will the outstanding appeals be finalized?? 

A - Good question, no one knows when the judge will 
resolve the appeals. 

• RECORDED INCOME : The settlement considers only 
recorded income deposited into your IIM account from ap- 
proximately 1985 to September 30, 2009, approximately 24 
years. Direct payments received will not be counted in the 
calculations for Trust Administration funds. The claims|help 
line (1-800-961-6109) is able to tell you what years they are 
using for your Trust Administration payment. There are 2 cur- 
rent appeals and NO payments will be made until those 
appeals are resolved. 

• REPORTING COBELL FUNDS : Once funds are approved to 
be disbursed, Cobell payments will not be taxable income and 
cannot be included in gross income for entitlement programs 
such as food stamps, GA, SSI, and housing subsidies. There 
is no date on release of funds. 

• MINORS FUNDS : Once the Historical Accounting funds are 
approved to be distributed, keep in mind minors will receive 
their Indian Trust Settlement funds directly into their IIM Ac- 
count. The funds are considered restricted status for minors 
(under the age of 18) until appropriate steps have been 
taken to request funds from Office of Special Trustee. Please 
contact the Bureau of Indian Affairs or OST at 541 1278-3786 
or CTUIR Enrollment at 541 1429-7000 for more information. 

Notice: CTUIR accepts no liability for the content of this notice, or for the consequences 
of any actions taken on the basis on the information provided. The Settlement does 
not relate to certain historical or future claims of Class members or Tribes against 
the Federal Government. 

Call Toll-Free: 1-800-961-6109 or Email: Infoffl lndian l rust.com 

Source: http: /indiantrust. com/ taci 

The Umatilla Tribe's Inheritance Cotie was approved by the Board of Trustees of the Confederated Tribes of the Umatilla 
Indian Reservation per Resolution No. 0B 02U (April 7, 2008). The Inheritance Code was approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs (May 16. 2008) in accordance with the Indian Consolidation Act, P.L. 97-459, 25 U.S.C. § 2201 
et seq., (March 5, 1999), The Confederated Tribes of the Umatilla Indian Reservation hereby exercises its right to prevent the 
transfer of trust lands within the Umatilla Indian Reservation to non-members of CTUIR by devise or distribution as permitted 
by this code and applicable federal law. Please contact CTUIR Land Acquisition (Probate to request a copy of the Inheritance 
Code or review at: hU p:y7wcvw.umatilLi.iisn.us/lnherltiuceCode,pdf . Thank you. 

Treats June 9, 1855 - Cayuse, Umatilla and Walla Walla Tribes 


General Council Meeting 

March 15 at 2 p.m. 

Nixyaawii Governance Center 

Draft agenda : 

Disability Awareness Conference, Robin Bitrick, TERO Manager 
Fish and Wildlife Code Amendments - Kat Brigham, F&W Commission Chair 
2011 URHAAnnual Performance Report - Brook Kristovich, Housing Director 
201 1 Yellowhawk Year End Report - Tim Gilbert, Yellowhawk CEO 
2011 Wildhorse Resort Year End Report - Gary George, Wildhorse Resort CEO 
2011 CTUIR Year End Financial Report - Rosenda Shippentower, BOTTeasurer 
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25% OFF 

ALL 

PORT & COMPANY 
DUFFEL BAGS 


Come in to see 
our inventory and 
what we can do 
for you! 




Mountain 

Greapions 

611 SE Emigrant - 541-276-8845 , 



www.facebook.com/CTUIR 

Please LIKE us and learn what’s happening on the Rez! 


Are you paying a higher rate? 


Refinance with us today and start saving. 



UMATILLA COUNTY FEDERAL CREDIT UNION 
911 SW Dorion, Pendleton, Or. 97801 
541-276-6317 or 800-324-8842 

*From another Bank or Finance Company 



Three peas in a pod 


Mugging it up at one of the final Nixyaawii Golden Eagles basketball games were Eva 
Oatman, 7, Julianah Matamoros, 7, and Alana Bevis. 


Youth organization ideas 
brainstormed at hearings 

Survey results to be announced later in March 


By Noelle Richards, RARE Volunteer 

MISSION - Youth are, and always have 
been, a priority of the CTUIR community. 
This has been evidenced by the commu- 
nity support of the Youth Organization 
Community Hearings held over the last 
two months. 

Ten hearings had been held as of Feb. 
28 with more nearly 130 CTUIR commu- 
nity members committing to a two-hour 
intensive discussion regarding the type 
of organizations that could be started for 
CTUIR youth. 

At the close of each hearing, those 
present submitted their vote for which 
of the organization types they believed 
would best serve the community. The 
voting options included a non-profit 
organization, a government-operated 
organization, a community-led organi- 
zation or a combination of the any two. 

Youth, elders, parents, and CTUIR pro- 
fessionals participated and submitted their 
votes. A final community meeting and 
then an analysis of the votes were being 
completed as the CUJ went to press. A full 
story outlining the preferences of commu- 
nity members who attended the hearings 
will be published in the April CUJ. 

Once the community makes its deci- 


sion, members of a Youth Organization 
Steering Committee will begin their work 
on collectively building a "development, 
sustainability, accountability, and evalu- 
ation plan" to ensure the success of the 
organization in the community. 

The Youth Organization Steering 
Committee is comprised of eight commu- 
nity members volunteering their time to 
create this plan for the community. They 
are committed to developing practical 
and effective plans, but recognize that 
community involvement, support and 
investment in this project are essential. 

Community participation in the devel- 
opment and success of a youth organiza- 
tion will require community awareness, 
support and input. 

Robin Bitrick, a committee member 
and enrolled member of the CTUIR, 
said that "community involvement is an 
exercise in sovereignty." 

She urges members of the community 
to join the Youth Organization Steering 
Committee in this pursuit of supporting 
youth for a sustainable future. 

Questions, comments, and sugges- 
tions can be submitted to RARE Vol- 
unteer Noelle Richards with email at 
noellerichards@ctuir.org or by calling 
541-429-7197. 


DIABETES BREAKFAST 

Breakfast from 8:15-10 a. m. on second Thursday of each month. 
Next breakfasts are March 8, April 12 and May 10 
Remember we are in the WIC/Nutrion Building (behind Yellowhawk) 
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28 th Annual 
Spring 
Spectacular 


Pendleton Convention Center 






March 16th 10 a.m. - 8 p.m. 
March 17th 9 a.m. - 4 p.m. 


Engineered to Last 

15% Off 

HiQual Gates ft Panels 
^Assorted 


Carhartt « 

Hard at work since 1889; k ** 

6 " Blucher Work 
Boot 

•CCMH6110+SZ 

99 


Lamb Grower 

$ 10 " 

50# Bag #FV2508 


SCIE 

:NCE D 

IET 



V 


Feline Adult 
17.5 LB 

#5274285190 

$ 28 " 

Get and additional s 5 off 
at the convention center 


*li 


Fencing 
□CIRC Complete 
Black Vinyl 


FENCE AND WIRE CO 


$£49 Coating $£99 


PER FT 

4 foot, end & corner 
post extra 
#56-BK048 


PER FT 

6 foot, end & corner 
post extra 
#56-BK072 


250 LB #FV9292 


1-800-422-761 1 www.pggcountry.com 
Pendleton * Hermiston * Island City * Athena * Milton-Freewater 
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Mariah premiering second episode March 7 


Continued from Page 1 

fast life so when I get home to Oregon 
or North Dakota I can enjoy the slower, 
easier life. I live in two different sides of 
the spectrum now." 

Watchman was with her best friend, 
Chelsie Minthom (who is living with Mari- 
ah in Miami) " chillin' up on Tutuilla Flats" 
when she saw the national casting call for 
CW's America's Next Top Model Cycle 
18 to be held in Missoula, Mont., which 
coincidentally is where she was born. 

She drove with her mother from North 
Dakota and joined another 200 girls. 

"In my opinion I thought they had just 
much of a chance as I did, but I felt like 
I had an edge from the very beginning 
with my ethnicity." 

Playing off her "Indianness," Watch- 
man walked in wearing a small feather in 
her hair, her "Chief Sitting Bull" T-shirt 
and high heels. 

"When it was my turn I already knew 
from growing up that confidence is a 
must when interviewing or casting for 
any job pertaining to modeling and most 
things in life," she said. "So I prayed to 
the Creator, put my posture in check. 


took a deep breath and casted calm, cool 
and collected." 

What she also did was speak in Wallu- 
lapum, the Walla Walla language taught 
to her by atway Cecelia Bearchum, Edith 
McCloud, Jeremiah Johnson and Linda 
Sampson. 

That, too, apparently impressed the 
casting crew. 

Watchman said she believes being 
Native American played a big part in 
her being selected as one of 20 girls from 
the thousands who auditioned across the 
United States. 

But it wasn't just about her. Watch- 
man said. 

"My goal was not just to represent 
myself," she said. "I went in there from 
the beginning to be the first enrolled Na- 
tive American on America's Next Top 
Model. That was my goal from the very 
beginning. From a diversity standpoint, 
it's not often that you get to be the first 
at something, especially when it comes 
to national TV." 

Watchman has always been a con- 
fident girl. She showed that off on the 
basketball floor, leading the Nixyaawii 


Golden Eagles throughout her high 
school career before graduating in 2009. 
She signed her modeling contract before 
graduating and already had traveled 
across the globe before her junior year. It 
was during those times away, by herself, 
that taught Watchman that vulnerability 
had no place on the catwalk. 

"There is always so much going on. 
You have to take care of yourself, pay 
attention, interact with people and be 
business savvy," she said. "That was a 
key for me on the basketball court and 
you need it off the court if you want to 
be successful." 

Obviously, Watchman has not been 
afraid to take chances. 

She took a year off from modeling 
to prove to herself that she could play 
basketball beyond the high school level 
and played one season at Haskell Indian 
College in Kansas. She would have seen 
plenty of action as a sophomore but de- 
cided to move back into modeling. 

Now she wants to be someone young 
Native American girls can look up to. 

"I don't necessarily want them to be 
like me. I want to be someone they can 
aspire to, generally to realize the pos- 
sibility of bigger dreams," she said. "I 
just want to be a role model and let girls 
know the possibilities, just open a new 
light in the sense that young girls can 
see from where I'm going where they 
can go, too." 

Watchman doesn't plan to be satisfied 
as a model. She has bigger dreams herself. 

If she wasn't modeling, she'd like to be 
in college or playing basketball overseas 
"because that's the sport I've loved since 
I was little." 

But she has more on her plate. She 
said she's organiz- 
ing a youth lead- 
ership workshop 
for the Northern 
Cheyenne and 
Crow Reservations 
in Montana. She 
said she's going to 
start her own line 
of clothing called 
N8TV. She wants 
organize relief ef- 
forts for children 
in third world 
countries and and, 
finally, she wants 
to pursue work in 
the entertainment 
business and even- 
tually become the 
"Native Oprah" 
with her own TV 
show airing in Indian Country. 

Talk about aspirations. 

She said she loves philanthropy and 
wants to give back to Native American 
causes. For instance, she said, 10 percent 
of every shirt she sells will go a different 
charity or organization such as Native 
American high school scholar athletes. 

"My passion for modeling to make a 
change across Indian County is some- 
thing I am proud to be living out," 
Watchman said. "That is my biggest 
dream, to make a change in some way 
when I'm done modeling." 

For now. Watchman is enjoying her 
life in Miami. Since ANTM was shot over 
two months in the summer. Watchman 
said she's been taking it easy. She attends 


America’s Next 

Top Model 

Second episode premier 

Cayuse Room 
Wildhorse Casino 
March 7 

Doors open at 7:30 
and close at 8:30 

(First-come, first-serve) 

Show at 9 p.m. followed 
by meet and greet 
with Mariah Watchman 


galas with celebrities. As an example, 
she's been invited to attend the birthday 
party of Dwayne Wade, the premier 
point guard for the Miami Heat. There 
were unconfirmed rumors that she dated 
an actor who had a successful career in a 
sitcom everybody would know. She had 
a part in a Lil' Wayne video. 

So it's all good. She's living the life in 
Miami with her best pal, Chelsie, and 
Chelsie' s brother, Whitney, in a four- 
bedroom, three-bath house she's leasing. 
When the lease is up, they plan to move 
closer to the beach. 

She may be gallivanting around the 
world, on the beaches of Florida and on 
the party scene in one of the country's 
favorite cities, but she has her homes and 
her family on her mind. 

"Did you know I have 11 siblings 
- eight sisters and three brothers? I'm 
the oldest so I've had to be responsible 
from a young age. 
There are four in 
North Dakota, two 
in Montana, one in 
Idaho and four in 
Oregon. I'm the su- 
perhero, sorta big 
sister, or well, I try 
to be." 

Being away is 
glamorous, but the 
hardest part of be- 
ing away is missing 
her family. 

"I love my life 
but when I travel 
away I miss my 
siblings the most," 
she said. "As much 
as I love it, I know 
I'm sacrificing time 
when my siblings 

are growing up/' 

She plans, though, to keep her focus 
with hopes that her hard work will pay off. 

"Modeling has changed my life since 
the day I signed my very first contract. 
It has been something that has created 
so much for ... I am growing and still 
learning so much about life and people 
in general all the time." 

Watchman said she would recom- 
mend a modeling career to anyone over 
5-feet 9-inches tall who has realistic goals. 

"It is a dream job. Who wouldn't want 
to travel the world, get dolled up for 
photo shoots, get to experience being in 
the company of celebrities and get to use 
your creator-given beauty to help others, 
to be an example?" 


$Tax Tips from URHA$ 

First of all, don’t get a (RAL) Refund Anticipation Loan. 

It is predatory lending at its finest. 

Be patient and wait 2-3 weeks 
for the FULL amount of your refund! 

Tribal members, when you get your W-2 forms, your tax preparer 
needs the following: 

- Your state and federal W-2’s 

- Childcare cost with federal tax id or Social Security number 
- 1099 forms 

- Per-capita statement, and 

- Stipend form 

Once you’ve gathered the proper information, who do you trust to prepare 
your taxes at a fair rate? Be aware of the cost when you see advertisements 
that offer “Quick Cash” or “Instant Refunds.” 

What will happen if I want to get my money quick? 

An RAL may be fast and convenient, but you may be charged anywhere 
from 40% to even 500% in interest and fees so that these so called quick 
refund outfits can make a profit. 

You could wind up paying $2,000 to $3,000 to receive an RAL of $1,200. 

Ask yourself: 

‘Why can’t I wait 2-3 weeks for my full refund 
and avoid these unnecessary interest and fees?’ 

According to National Consumer Law Center, ‘Almost 10 million consumers 
lose almost a billion dollars a year from their tax refunds in interest and fees 
for refund anticipation loans. ” 

Get your taxes done correctly by qualified 
organizations, but protect yourself from predatory lending. 

If you’d like more information, go to www.consumerlaw.org 
or www.irs.gov and learn your rights as a consumer. 

Meanwhile, sirgn up now for 2012 URHA Financial Education Classes . 

Call URHA at 541-276-7544 and leave your name and contact number. 


‘There is always so 
much going on. You 
have to take care of 
yourself, pay attention, 
interact with people 
and be business wise. 
That was a key for me 
on the basketball court 
and you need it off the 
court if you want to be 
successful.’ 
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Earth moving for 
transportation 
buildings, DOSE 
native grass project 


A worker from Tribal Public Works on a roller packs down the dirt on the north side of the field station building and greenhouse domes to be utilized by 
the Confederated Tribes’ Department of Science and Engineering. Workers began moving earth in February to make way for two buildings - a 6,000 
square foot bus barn for the Transit Program ’s seven buses and two vans, and a 7, 200 square foot transit center where repairs will take place for buses 
and public works equipment. Additionally, crews will be creating a parking lot with 144 spaces to accommodate more than 100 GSA (General Services 
Administration) vehicles and other governmental vehicles used by Tribal employees. Eventually, the transit center could provide light mainentance for 
the government fleet as well. Around the new building and the parking lot, DOSE plans to grow perhaps up to three acres of native grasses. Seeds will 
be collected for propagation in the dome greenhouses. The grasses are low maintenance and need less water than other non-native grass species. 


Fermore Craig Jr. selected for community patrols 


MISSION - Fermore Craig Jr. has been 
selected to be the first community police 
officer on the Umatilla Indian Reserva- 
tion. 

In his new position, Craig, will be 
working primarily in Mission neighbor- 
hoods. Expect Craig to walk, ride a bike 
or drive a car around. (He is a certified 
bicycle officer.) Routine patrols by Tribal 
Police officers will continue. 

Craig will be the "go-to" guy in the 
projects, whether it is shooing playing 
children out of the street to helping re- 
solve neighborhood disputes. 

"It's not necessarily about criminal is- 
sues," said Tribal Police Chief Tim Addle- 
man. "It's about making neighborhoods 
safer and more livable." 

UTPD recruited officers from within 
the ranks and two applied. Craig got the 
job because he "knows the community, 
has credibility and trust with the com- 
munity." 

Hiring from within the community 
rather than from outside was preferable, 
Addleman said. 

In addition to handling neighborhood 
calls, Craig will be asked to organize and 
explain the newly organized Reservation 


Stewards of the Land Tip 

Believe in the 
power of 

LEMON JUICE! 

To brighten 
laundry whites 
add 1/2 cup lemon 
juice to the wash 
cycle of a 
normal-size load. 


Watch program, designed along the same 
lines as the successful Neighborhood 
Programs that exist across the country. 

Craig, Addleman said, comes across 
sometimes as being quiet, but that per- 
ception is deceiving. 

"I've seen him interact and he's no wall 
flower," Addleman said. "He knows the 
community and how to get cooperation." 

"He'll have calls and investigations. 


he'll still be a cop, but he'll have new 
duties," Addleman said. 

Craig most likely will work a flexible 
shift that may be dictated by events and 
activities, such as the BAAD tournament, 
that are happening in the housing area. 

Addleman said Craig could work a 1-9 
p.m. shift or a 4-midnight shift - "what- 
ever is necessary." 

Craig's position is from a federal COPS 


grant, in which the Department of Jus- 
tice is paying for salary and equipment. 
At the end of the three-year grant, the 
CTUIR will be expected to pick up the 
costs of a fourth year. 

Umatilla Reservation Housing Au- 
thority will pay for the fourth year, 
Addleman said. 

Addleman would like to see Craig 
work out of an office at URHA, but that 


Hey, it’s Spring Break for the Kids! 

And you should have some fun too. 


30 % 

off- 


VISIT THE MUSEUM AT 

TAMASTSLIKT 

CULTURAL INSTITUTE 


Museum Store Sale 

Monday-Saturday, March 26-3 1 

Bring the kids in for a visit to our newest exhibit, 
“Painted Metaphors: Pottery and Politics of the 
Ancient Maya” or to attend our Kids Day Camps 
Tuesday through Thursday and while you're here 
take advantage of some great price breaks at the 
Museum Store. 

All DVDs, CDs, kids toys and books, are marked 
down to 30% off. Plus, we're giving away 
a free gift with all purchases of $50 or more! 

A break for the kids, big price breaks for you! 

Offer not valid in conjunction with any other discounts or offers. 


Exhibits, Museum Store • Open Mon-Sat, October-March, 9am-5pm 
Kinship Cafe- Mon- Sat, October-March, 1 1am-2pm . . 

FIRST FRIDAYS ARE FREE! C 

Adjacent to Wildhorse Resort & Casino 
Pendleton, OR • www.tamastslikt.org • 541-966-9748 
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Susie Patrick placed third in the Junior girls’ dance competition. 


Mayalyn Mills looks up at her father, Jack Mills, during a break in the dancing action on Saturday, Feb. 18, in the Nixyawii 
Celebration New Year’s pow-wow at the Long house. Dancers and drummers came from Oregon, Washington and Idaho 
for the three-day event. 


New Year’s 
Celebration 
draws lots 
of drums, 
dancers 


Tiny Tot Girls - Leona Smith, Lapwai, Id. 2. Katelyn Tanewasha, Warm 
Springs, Or. 3. Lauren Gould, Lenore, Id. 

Jr. Girls Fancy and Jingle - Jackie Heath, Warm Springs, Or. 2. 
Danae Smith, Mission, Or. 3. Kiara Boycan, Fort Hall, ID 

Jr. Girls Traditional - Natasha Smith, Lapwai, Id. 2. Heaven Walsey, 
Satus, Wa. 3. Susie Patrick, Mission, Or. 

Teen Girls Fancy and Jingle - Moneek Denny, Logan, Ut. 2. Revonne 
Johnson, Warm Springs, Or. 3. Taryn Ostrom, Pilot Rock, Or. 

Teen Girls Traditional - Keenyana Yellowman, Warm Springs, Or. 
2. Alyssa Treloar, Mission, Or. 3. Sharena Warner, Warm Springs, Or. 

Women’s Jingle - Ferm SlimJohn Smith, Lapwai, Id. 2. Adele Fletcher, 
Vancouver B.C. 

Women’s Fancy - Cece Walsey Begay, Satus, Wa. 2. Tina Billy, 
Pendleton, Or. 3. Melissalyn Totus, Pendleton, Or. 

Women’s Traditional - Katrina Walsey, Satus, Wa. 2. Goldendale, 
Wa. 3. Julia Bagley, Fort Hall, Id. 

Golden Age Women - Carla Timentwa, Nespelem, Wa. 2. Bernice 
Jim, Goldendale, Wa. 3. Katie Blackwolf-Bevis, Pendleton, Or. 

Tiny Tot Boys - Dylan Abrahamson, Tutuilla Flats, Or. 2. Henry Begay, 
Celilo, Or. 3, Cael Hawk, Goldendale, Wa. 

Jr. Boys Fancy and Grass - Juan Sotelo, Caldwell, Id. 2. Braeden 


Napoleon, Lillooet, B.C. 3. Nakia Denny, Logan, Ut. 

Jr. Boys Traditional - Dru Moses, Toppenish, Wa. 2. Chico de la Cruz, 
Walla Walla, Wa. 3. Isaiah Lora, Fort Hall, Id. 

Teen Boys Fancy and Grass - Elijah Bevis, Pendleton, Or. 2. Theo 
Napolean, Lillooet, B.C. 3. Brandon Sweowat, Alfalfa, Wa. 

Men’s Fancy - Dillon Begay, Satus, Wa. 2. Tony Smith, Lapwai, Id. 
3. Rod Begay Satus, Wa. 

Men’s Grass -Alex Graves, Fort Hall, Id. 2. Francis Dion, Boise, Id. 
Men’s Traditional - Jesse Bevis, Mission, Or. 2. KC Joseph, Helix, 
Or. 3. Damon Billy, Pendleton, OR. 

Golden Age Men - Bill Timentwa, Lapwai, Id. 2. Wayne Smartlowit 
Toppenish, Wa. 3. Lloyd Barkely, Mission, Or. 

Drums 

White Swan Inter Tribal -White Swan WA, High Rock- Yakima, WA. 
Umatilla Intertribal - Pendleton, OR. Heartbreakers - Boise, ID. Chute 
#8 - Granger, WA. Noisy Boy - Fort Hall, ID. Lockhorns - Mission, OR. 
Lightning Creek - Lapwai, ID. Eagle Spirit - Satus, WA. Indian Nation - 
Satus, WA. Howt-Me - Pendleton, OR. Red Hawk Canyon - Pendleton, 
OR. Cree Star - Pendleton, OR. Wyees - Lincolin City, OR. Special Guest 
Drum “Love Medicine” from Vancouver B.C. 



Juan Sotelo, 11, from Caldwell, Idaho, danced alongside friend 
Jacob Cota, 8, from Boise in a young boys’ competition on Friday 
night, Feb. 17. 


More than 100 dancers and 15 drums from Oregon, Washington and Idaho performed and competed at the Nixyawii Celebration’s 
New Year’s Pow-Wow Feb. 16-18. On Friday night, the stands on either side were filled and bleachers on the east end were pulled 
out to accommodate contestants, family members and onlookers. 
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Elijah Bevis of Pendleton, a freshman at Nixyaawii Community School, was one of more than 100 dancers at the Nixyaawii Celebration at the Long house on the Umatilla Indian Reservation in February. 
He was the winner in the Teen Boys Fancy and Grass contest. 




An unidentified little boy couldn’t decide 
whether he wanted to be an Indian ora cowboy. 


One hundred thirteen dancers and 16 drums from Oregon, Idaho, Washington, Utah and British 
Columbia sang, danced, drummed or just watched the colorful action at the Nixyawii Celebration 
New Year's pow-wow in the Longhouse on the Umatilla Indian Reservation Feb. 16-18. Icy driving 
conditions forced the postponement from January. 


CUJ photos by 
Wil Phinney and 
Chelsie Bonifer 


Denae Smith, a student at Sunridge Middle School in Pendleton, dances in the Junior Girls Fancy and Jingle contest 
during the 2012 New Year’s Celebration at the Longhouse on the Umatilla Indian Reservation Feb. 16-18. Icy driving 
conditions led to the postponement of the pow-wow as the new year began. Smith was second in this division. 


Frank Taylor, center, of the Lightning Creek Boys from Lapwai, Idaho, sings while 
his group of about eight played hand drums on Friday night. One of their lyrics 
included the line: “I would even lose some weight for you.” 
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Wash, legislature considering tribal rights bill 


Tribes have long considered the law a breach of 
the treaties guaranteeing their sovereignty. 
Significant effort has been made in recent years 
to improve law enforcement and court systems 
on reservations, and Washington has already 
returned criminal jurisdiction to some tribes. 


By SHANNON DININNY, Associated Press 

YAKIMA, Wash. - Lawmakers in 
Washington are considering a proposal to 
start dismantling the state's civil jurisdic- 
tion over American Indians, a step many 
consider long overdue. But some say they 
worry that restoring full sovereignty to 
tribes over their members might subject 
outsiders to unfair treatment in tribal 
courts. 

Congress passed a law delegating 
jurisdiction over tribes to some states in 
1953, at a period when the government 
was forcing Indians to assimilate. The law 
was sparked in part by public demand 
for improved law enforcement on reser- 
vations and a desire to offload financial 
burdens in the wake of World War II. 

States such as Nebraska and Oregon 
have unraveled parts of the federal man- 
date in the years since. In Washington, 
the idea has garnered broad support fol- 
lowing a series of meetings last year by a 
task force that included law enforcement, 
prosecutors and representatives of coun- 
ties and cities. 

Some people, though, fear tribes may 
fail to ensure due process for everyone, 
given a perceived lack of separation be- 
tween some executive and judicial tribal 
government branches. They contend state 
courts must remain an option to settle 
disputes. 

Jack Year out spent months trying to 
get a parenting plan approved by the 
tribal court of the Yakama Nation, the 
state's largest tribe, which resides on a 
sprawling reservation east of Washing- 
ton's Cascade Range. 

Yearout is an enrolled member of the 
Nez Perce tribe in Idaho. The mother of 
his 5-year-old daughter, meanwhile, has 
ties to the Yakama Nation. 

After several rulings in his favor, 
allowing him to visit his daughter, the 
Yakama Tribal Council adopted a resolu- 
tion last summer stripping authority over 


child custody cases from the Yakama 
tribal courts, an example of the execu- 
tive branch removing authority from the 
judicial branch. 

""I support tribal sovereignty, but in 
my case, I didn't get due justice from the 
tribal court," Yearout said. 

The federal law mandated civil and 
criminal jurisdiction over tribes in six 
states and authorized several others to 
assume jurisdiction if they chose. Wash- 
ington did so in 1963, assuming state 
involvement in such matters as juvenile 
delinquency, truancy, mental illness and 
adoption proceedings and enabling state 
courts to hear cases involving Indians. 

Tribes have long considered the law a 
breach of the treaties guaranteeing their 
sovereignty. 

Significant effort has been made in 
recent years to improve law enforcement 
and court systems on reservations, and 
Washington has already returned crimi- 
nal jurisdiction to some tribes. 

The proposed bill creates a v "retroces- 
sion" procedure by which a tribe can ask 
the state to return its jurisdiction over not 
just criminal, but also civil matters, to the 
federal government and the tribes them- 
selves. The state would retain jurisdiction 
over sexually violent predators. 

Retrocession allows tribes to be treated 


like a sovereign government as they were 
promised, and it allows states to pass 
budget burdens off on another govern- 
ment entity, just as occurred decades 
ago, said Carole Goldberg, professor at 
the UCLA School of Law. 

Goldberg also noted that tribes of- 
ten win federal grants and assistance 
that states don't qualify for, which 
could improve services in a local 
community. 

Democratic state Rep. John McCoy, 
the bill's sponsor and a member of Wash- 
ington's Tulalip tribe, said the biggest 
concerns about the bill have centered on 
whether the non-Indian community is 
losing any rights. 

v "Tribes have co-jurisdiction now, and 
it's not your decision on whether tribes 
get retrocession," he said. ""It's like we're 
the child, and the non-Indian government 
is the parent." 

About a half-dozen Washington tribes 
testified in favor of it the bill, including 
the Yakama Nation. 

Yakama Tribal Council Chairman 
Harry Smiskin did not return telephone 
calls about the bill. However, in a House 
committee hearing, he said it allows for 
cohesive law enforcement among tribes 
and local and state agencies. 

He did not address civil jurisdiction. 

""This gives members of the Yakama 
Nation pride in their government again," 
Smiskin said. ""It says there is a true gov- 
ernment to government relationship with 
the state of Washington." 

The proposal is widely expected to 
pass the Legislature. 

The governor's office participated in 
the task force last year, and Gov. Chris 
Gregoire supports giving tribes a process 


to request retrocession, spokeswoman 
Karina Shagren said, adding that the 
legislation provides no guarantee that 
retrocession will occur and requires the 
governor's approval of each request. 

Yearout, the Idaho father, ultimately 
filed suit in state court, where a judge 
ordered the two sides to mediation. Last 
month, they agreed on a parenting plan, 
which was filed in tribal court and en- 
forceable in state court. 

The Yakama Nation also ended up 
abandoning its child custody resolution. 

Yearout said he was pleased to have 
the case behind him and spend time with 
his daughter, but said, ""I did everything 
I could to get a decision from Yakama 
tribal court, but the tribal council got 
involved." 

Several attorneys, who have had cases 
before Washington tribes but declined 
to speak on the record, raised concerns 
about political intervention in tribal 
courts, particularly in family court mat- 
ters. Some contend tribes need to adopt 
constitutional amendments that better 
protect against such occurrences. 

Republican Rep. Bill Hinkle of Cle 
Elum said he opposes the bill, in part be- 
cause of those concerns, but also because 
he believes it requires more discussion. 

""There are valid concerns about 
the impact on nontribal members," he 
said. ""This is an issue that needs to be 
discussed over a period of years, now 
pushed through a short session." 

There's no denying that tribal consti- 
tutions provided to tribes by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs in the 1930s did not 
provide for very clear separation of pow- 
ers, and it probably behooves them to 
consider amending those constitutions 
to fix that oversight, said Rob Roy Smith, 
Seattle University adjunct professor of 
federal Indian law. 

But having a tribal executive body 
step in to overrule a court decision is no 
different than Congress passing a law 
to overturn a federal court ruling, or the 
Legislature passing a law that overturns 
a state court, he said. 

""Tribal courts have become extremely 
sophisticated over the last decade, and 
they are more than competent to hear the 
disputes that are currently being heard in 
state court," Smith said. ""No one is going 
to get railroaded in tribal court." 


A JFnfiill M useum of Art re-opens March 1 5 and will feature a special exhibition: “Beside 
f 1 li the Big River: Images and Art of the Mid-Columbia Indians. ” It features photographs by 
f lr f Lee Moorhouse, Thomas H. Rutter and J. W. Thompson. A story appears on Page 23. 

Maryhill is open daily from 10-5. Admission is $9 for adults, $8 for seniors, $3 for youth 7-18 years old, 
with children under 6 free. 

Located off Highway 97, 12 miles east of Golden dale, Wash., or across the Columbia River from Biggs, 
Oregon. 


DID YOU KNOW? 

From Wikipedia: Handgame (also called stick game) predates recorded history. The oral 
tradition tells us that people originally learned Handgame from the animals. Historical documen- 
tation states that games were once played for land use and female companionship, and later on 
for horses and cattle. Today, handgame is played during traditional gatherings, powwows, tribal 
celebrations, and more recently in tournaments hosted by individual tribes or indian organizations. 

Stickgame is played with two pairs of ‘bones’, each pair consisting of one plain and one striped 
bone. Typically ten sticks are used as counters with some variations using additional count sticks 
such as extra stick or “kick Stick” won by the starting team, the “raw” or “uncooked” counting sticks 
will be divided evenly between both opposing teams, different rules such as which bone will be 
guessed, the plain or striped bone, is determined by the traditional format of the tribe or region 
- the plain bone or the striped bone. California, Oklahoma, and Dakota Indians generally call for 
the striped bone, whereas most other tribes prefer to guess for the plain bone. 

The two teams, one “hiding” and one “guessing,” sit opposite one another; two members of the 
“hiding” team take a pair of bones and hide them, one in each hand, while the team sings, and 
uses tradtional instruments(drums, sticks, rattles, clappers), and attempts to distract the “guessing” 
team. The leader or ‘Captain’ of the “guessing” team, or a team member selected by the Captain, 
then must guess the pattern of the hidden bones. 

For more, check out Wikipedia online, or visit our stick game tournament being held at 
Wildhorse Resort and Casino March 23-25. 



STORAGE TANKS 


FUEL 


Chevron 


LaGrande, OR Pendleton, OR 
804 21st Street 513 S.W. 6th 
541-963-4932 541-276-3361 

www.byrnesoil.conn 


Walla Walla, WA 
1205 N. 11th 
509-527-3400 
1-800-572-8900 
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Going to church 


CUJ photo/Phinney 


Workers jacked up and moved out parts of the old Department of Natural Resources modular 
building in February. It was enroute to the Pilot Rock Baptist Church to be used as an accilary 
building. It was no easy task. The truck and long bed had to sidle up next to the bulding and then 
maneuver its way to the front between buildings. Even with great care, a telephone line was cut 
and service interupted for a few days at nearby Nixyaawii Community School. 


Forest auctioning vehicles online 


PENDLETON - Eleven excess vehicles, 
property of the Umatilla National Forest, 
will be available for public sale through 
an online bid auction conducted by the 
General Services Administration (GSA) 
at www.gsaauctions.gov. 

Online auctioning for five sport utility 
vehicles (SUVs), one minivan and five 
pickup trucks began on Feb. 29 with bids 
closing on March 7. Anyone interested 
in placing a bid must register online with 
GSA Auctions prior to bidding. 

Vehicle descriptions and photos are 
available on the GSA website. Any 


known problems or damages will be de- 
clared in the GSA sale catalog. Vehicles 
are located at the Umatilla National 
Forest Compound at 1411 SE Byers in 
Pendleton and are available for inspec- 
tion from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. on Thursday, 
March 1 and again on Monday, March 5, 
through Wednesday, March 7. 

Successful bidders must be able to 
make payment to GSA by March 9 and 
arrange vehicle pick up by March 21. For 
more information please contact Mark 
Gilliam, forest transportation assistant, 
at 541- 278-6461. 
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Office of Child Support Enforcement 



Families Benefit 

from 

Child Support Enforcement 

a i ii i\ i a 


OCSE administers tribal , state, & federal child support laws. 

OCSE helps families bv: 

El Locating custodial and non- 

0 Collecting & processing child 

custodial parents. 


Support payments. 

0 Establishing paternity 


0 Reviewing and modifying child 

0 Establishing child support orders support obligations. 



£J Working with other tribes, states 



& countries to collect support on 
behalf of children. 

If you have any questions please call the Office of Child Support Enforcement at 
Phone (541 ) 429-7025 or stop by our office at the Nixyaawii Governance Center 

Kelly Sager, Attorney 


Atana Pien - e, Caseworker 

Angela Hummingbird. Secretary 

Jamie Ingle. Financial Specialist 



www.facebook.com/CTUIR 

Please LIKE us and learn what’s happening on the Rez! 



$ 7.77 BUFFET SPECIAL 

LUCKY SEVEN WEDNESDAYS 


Earn 77 slot points and r eceive a discounted lunch or dinner buffet at Traditions. 

* Every Wednesday in March 

* Earn points between i2am - 7:30pm 

WILDHORSE 

RESORT A CASINO 
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Wildhorse Foundation gives to 26 regional non-profits 


Contributions top 
$175,000 in final 
quarter of 2011 

PENDLETON - The Wildhorse Foun- 
dation, a community benefit fund es- 
tablished by the Confederated Tribes 
of the Umatilla Indian Reservation to 
support organizations in northeastern 
Oregon and southeastern Washington, 
has announced the awards for the fourth 
quarter of 2011. A total of $175,654 was 
awarded to 26 recipients, bringing the 
total for 2011 to more than three quarters 
of a million dollars. 

More than 900 local and regional non- 
profits have benefited from the funds 
totaling over $5.7 million that the Foun- 
dation has distributed in their giving area 
since its inception in 2001. 

The largest contribution in this fourth 
quarter went to the Reith Water District, 
which received $20,000 to recoat an exist- 
ing water reservoir. 


Two entities received $12,000. St. 
Mary's Outreach will use the money to 
purchase more groceries each month 
and the Echo School District will use the 
funds to purchase 25 Apple iPads and 
other digital equipment. 

Four more $10,000 awards were 
received by the Frenchtown Historical 
Foundation in Walla Walla; the Koos- 
Kooskie Commons in Walla Walla; Stan- 
field Community; and Union County Art 
& Culture Center in La Grande. 

Awards went to non-profit organi- 
zations in Prosser, Wash., Pendleton, 
La Grande, Echo, Elgin, Walla Walla, 
Hermiston, Stanfield, Milton-Freewater 
and Portland. Seven of the awards 
totaling $34,325 went to entities in La 
Grande. 

Organizations funded in the fourth quar- 
ter (October through December) in 2011 are: 

Benton Conservation District, Prosser, 
Wash. - Workshops, Pilot Heritage Gardens 
and certifications so landowners can learn 
about aesthetic beauty and cultural impor- 
tance of native plantings, $5,000. 

Blue Mountain Community College, Pend- 


Best homemade pie in town. 



leton - Purchase a microform scanner; key 
features for archival purposes, $6,800. 

Blue Mountain Wildlife, Pendleton - Pur- 
chase food for rehabilitation birds and educa- 
tion birds, $5,000. 

Central Elementary School, La Grande 

- Buy 12 Apple iPad2s and other learning 
devices, $5,000. 

Central Elementary School PTA, La Grande 

- Fund to supplement money raised to pur- 
chase mounted double-sided sign, $4,000. 

CTUIR Language Program, Pendleton - 
Purchase supplies (tables, chairs, arts and 
crafts, storage center, white board, construc- 
tion paper and color Crayons for student 
activities in Umatilla Language Immersion 
Project, $4,967. 

Eastern Oregon University, La Grande - 
2012 PowWow and Friendship Feast, $2,000. 

Echo School District, Echo - Purchase 25 
iPad2s, 25 covers, 1 lab laptop, 1 iPad cart and 
multiple educational applications, $12,000. 

Elgin Food Bank, Elgin - Defray operational 
expenses, improve the quality of food, mile- 
age costs, computer, software and printer for 
record keeping, $5,000. 

Elgin Parks & Recreation District, Elgin - 
Purchase chair lift to be ADA compliant for 
Elgin pool. 

Frenchtown Historical Foundation, Walla 
Walla - Build a log shelter, storeroom and rest- 
room west of main parking area at Frenchtown 
Historic Site, $10,000. 

Grove Elementary School, Milton-Freewa- 
ter - Pay for materials and labor for fencing 
project, $4,450. 

Inland Northwest Musicians, Hermiston 

- Operating support for second half of 13th 
season, $2,500. 

KooKooskie Commons, Walla Walla - 
Garrison Creek Station Restoration Project, 
$ 10 , 000 . 

La Grande Swim Club, La Grande - Pur- 
chase equipment (lane lines, flags, exercise 
equipment, hand paddles, etc., $6,500. 

Music Camps of Wallowa Lake, La Grande 

- Funds to help Music Camps in June and 
August, $2,000. 

Oregon Lions Sight and Hearing Foun- 


dation, Portland - Funds for Mobile Health 
Screening Program in our giving area, $7,500. 

Oregon Rural Action, La Grande - Funds 
for Energy Education Project, $4,825. 

Pendleton Round-Up & Happy Canyon Hall 
of Fame, Pendleton - Sidewalk repair and 
upgrade, $4,140. 

Reith Water District, Reith - Recoat existing 
water reservoir, $20,000. 

St. Mary Outreach, Pendleton - Funds to 
buy more groceries each month, $12,000. 

Stanfield Community Center, Stanfield - 
Funds to repair and upgrade food storage 
facility, mainly the walk-in freezer and cooler, 
$ 10 , 000 . 

Umatilla County Historical Society, Pend- 
leton - Collecting and archiving oral histories 
and reminiscences of the WWII era by pur- 
chasing recording devices, cassettes and 
compact disks, $7,917.61. 

Union County Art & Culture Center, La 
Grande - Phase 1 of building renovation, 
$ 10 , 000 . 

Walla Walla Basin Watershed Council, 
Walla Walla - Funds to be used for STEL- 
LAR Hydromania: planning, training, adult 
leadership during camp, student assistants, 
camperships, transportation, activity supplies 
and administrative support, $3,500. 

Walla Walla Symphony, Walla Walla - Free 
Youth Music Education in the Walla Walla 
Basin, $5,000. 

The Wildhorse Foundation Board will 
consider awarding grants to applications 
that cover the areas of public health and 
safety, education, the arts, historic pres- 
ervation, gambling addiction services, 
salmon restoration, environmental pro- 
tection, and cultural activities. 

The quarterly deadlines for requests 
are Jan. 1, April 1, July 1 and Oct. 1. 
For more information on Wildhorse 
Foundation guidelines or to receive an 
application, visit www.wildhorseresort. 
com and click on "Foundation" or call 
Tiah DeGrofft at 541-966-1628. 


WASTE NOT WANT NOT 

Statistics show that the recycling bins have a 
significant impact on both the world and our wallets. 

Here are some enlightening facts: 

According to the EPAa single soda can will provide enough energy to 
operate a TV for two hours, a computer for three hours, 
and a 100-Watt bulb for 20 hours. 

Recycling just five plastic soft drink bottles would provide enough fiberfill 
to stuff a ski jacket. The EPA says only 13% of 
plastic containers were recycled in 2010. 

Recycling has started in the home and must continue in the office. 

It is a positive way of helping balance the envrionment. 

How are you doing your part? 

TERF 

Tribal Encironmental Recovery Facility (TERF) 

72292 South Market Rd. 

Pendleton, Oregon 97801 
541-276-4040 or Fax 541-278-6960 
Hours Mon.-Fri. 7:30-4 Sat and Sun 8 - noon 

PROTECT YOUR FAMILIES HEALTH! 


^4— CROW’S SHADOW 

INSTITUTED/ THE ARTS 

CALENDAR OF EVENTS 

EXHIBITIONS 

* NOW -March 10: OC AC Journey's in Creativity "Art of the 
Canoe” youth exhibition (S) Crow's Shadow 

* NOW -March 1 1: Crow's Shadow biennial exhibition (3> Hallie 
Ford Museum of Art; Willamette University; Salem; OR 

* NOW -April 30: Crow's Shadow exhibition (3) PDX International 
Airport 

ARTISTS IN RESIDENCE 

* February 20-March 2: Corwin Clairmont (Salish Kootenai) 

* March 19-30: Frank LaPena (Maidu/Wintu) 

EVENTS & WORKSHOPS 

* March 1: Public reception for artist Corwin Clairmont; 5:30-7:30 
p.m> (3) Crow's Shadow 

* March 9: Crow's ShadowBiennial & Mane Watt: Lodgepanel 
discussion and reception 5-8 p . m ♦ (3) Willamette University Hull 
Lecture Hall and Hallie Ford Museum of Art Lobby, Salem; OR 

* March 1 7-18: Photolithography workshop, 9 a.m.-Sp.m. (a> 
Crow's Shadow 

* March 29: Public reception for artist Frank LaPena, 5 :30-7:30 
p.m. (3) Crow's Shadow 

w ww.crowssh a dQW.org ■ 541-276-3954 
48004 St Andrews Rd, ( Pendleton, OR, 97801 
You can also find us on facebook & twitter. 
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Suicide Prevention 

QPR training will teach 
community to ‘Question, 
Persuade and Refer’ 


MISSION - Part of the $1.4 million sui- 
cide prevention grant received last year 
by Yellowhawk Tribal Health Center will 
be used to train community members to 
recognize the warning signs of a suicide 
crisis, how to talk with the individual, of- 
fer hope and provide the help they need. 

Toward that goal, Yellowhawk plans to 
train community members in a program 
called QPR, which stands for " Question, 
Persuade, and Refer." 

Training will begin March 7 for a team 
of community members and representa- 
tives from Tribal organizations who will 
learn how to provide QPR training to 
others, according to Becky Greear, the 
QPR Project Manager. 

Once the team of QPR trainers is estab- 
lished, there will be many QPR trainings 
scheduled in the community with hopes 
of training as many people as possible. 
Persons interested in attending an up- 
coming QPR class should contact Pamela 
Shippentower at 541-215-1962 or pa- 
melashippentower@yellowhawk.org. 

Just like knowing CPR (Cardio-Pul- 
monary-Resuscitation) helps individu- 
als know what to do in a medical crisis, 
QPR is meant to teach people what do if 
someone is at risk of suicide. 

QPR has been adopted by Indian 
Health Services to effectively reach 
American Indian and Alaska Native com- 
munities and is identified as a promising 
practice for suicide prevention in Indian 
Country. 

QPR provides training on early rec- 
ognition of suicide warning signs that 
can include: 

□Showing signs of depression like 
ongoing sadness, withdrawal from oth- 
ers, losing interest in favorite activities, 
or trouble sleeping or eating. 

□Talking about or showing an interest 
in death or dying. 

□Engaging in dangerous or harmful 
activities, including reckless behavior, 
substance abuse, or self-injury. 

□ Giving away favorite possessions 
and saying goodbye to people. 

□Saying or expressing that they can't 
handle things anymore. 

□ Making comments that things 
would be better without them. 

Yellowhawk received a $1.4 million 
Garrett Lee Smith Memorial Act Suicide 
Prevention Grant in August of 2011. The 
total grant amount of $1.4 million will be 
allocated over a three-year period. The 
grant is funded by the federal Substance 
Abuse and Mental Health Services Ad- 
ministration (SAMHSA). 

There are three staff positions as- 
signed to the grant project team, includ- 
ing Greear, who has been providing 
Mental Health services at the Yellow- 
hawk Behavioral Health Program; Gary 
Thomas, Suicide Prevention Project 
Youth Counselor; and Pamela Shippen- 


QPR has been adopted 
by Indian Health 
Service to effectively 
reach American 
Indian and Alaska 
Native communities 
and is identified as a 
promising practice for 
suicide prevention in 
Indian Country. 

tower. Suicide Prevention Coordinator. 
Shippentower previously worked as 
a Foster Care Coordinator with the 
CTUIR Department of Children & Fam- 
ily Services, and as the Student/ Intern 
Coordinator with the Tribes' Human 
Resources Department. 

Suicide is the second leading cause of 
death among American Indians between 
the ages of 10 and 24. Between 1999 
and 2004, American Indian males had 
the highest suicide rates of any single 
minority group nationally. During these 
years the rate for American Indian males 
was 28 per 100,000 compared to 17.5 for 
whites and 13 per 100,000 for blacks. 

If you or someone you know is show- 
ing suicidal warning signs contact the 
National Suicide Prevention Lifeline 24 
hours a day at 1-800-273-8255, Yellow- 
hawk Behavioral Health or the Tribal 
Youth Suicide Prevention Project at 541- 
278-7528, which is open from 7:30 a.m. to 
4 p.m. Monday through Friday. 

For more information about Yel- 
lowhawk Behavioral Health Program 
or the Suicide Prevention Project call 
541-278-7528. 


To My McGee, 

Yes Catfish Cry 
Wishing you a happy birthday 
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Buy PEPSI PRODUCES PHD 


Swfyst 

- » n ■ 




y s f , w/A$%mi5F 


Retailer: to receive prompt papent, contact your Pepsi Cola Sales rep., or send this coupon lo: MED Wsslqate, Pendleton, OR 3TB01 You will receive (act value plus E; handling in ac- 
cordance MiVi our consumer oiler. Consumer must par deposit Cash value lZDth ol 1 1 . Oiler pond In Umatilla. Morrow & Grant Counties. 

PEND-7UP 3-2012 OFFER EXPIRES 3-31-12 


$100 

When 
One 24-pi 
Two 12-pi 


■ When you buy: 

One 24-pack cans 
Two 12-pack cans 
or Eight 2-Liter bottles 
7up, Squirt, A&W, Sunkist, 
Canada Dry, Regular or Diet 


jfiNDLETOflj 1 

BOTTLING 


pepsi 


pepsi 


Pendleton. OR * 541-276-4187 * Visit us on Facebook 
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EXPERIENCED 


• Former: Police Officer, State Trooper, Police 
Sergeant, Police Chief, and Chief Deputy for the 
Umatilla County Sheriffs Department 

• Special Agent, U.S. Department of Defense 

• Agent, Alaska Attorney General’s Office 

• Chief Investigator, Confederated Tribes of the 
Umatilla Indian Reservation 

• Interim Director, Department of Children/ 
Family Services, Confederated Tribes of the 
Umatilla Indian Reservation 



AL HUMPHREY 

FOR 

UMATILLA COUNTY SHERIFF 

www.humphrey4sheriff.com 


HUMPHREY 

SUPPORTS: 


Enhanced multi-agency cooperation 

Increased rural patrols 

Community policing 

Expanded reserve deputy program 

Reverse policy of early release from county jail 

Support of Explorer Police program for youth 


VOTE FOR PROVEN LEADERSHIP 

AL HUMPHREY FOR SHERIFF 

Paid for by the Humphrey for Sheriff Committee 
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Elders’ meeting 
March 8 to plan 
for 2012 travel 
and activities 

MISSION - A meeting for all CTUIR 
elders will be held at 4:30 p.m. Thurs- 
day, March 8, at the Senior Center for a 
// brainstorming ,/ session to discuss the 
2012 elders' travel and activities. 

The thoughts and requests of all elders 
will be organized in a format that will 
allow the elders and Senior Services Pro- 
gram staff to decide what will benefit the 
majority, and to decide as a group what 
the top 10 activities should be. 

The Yellowhawk Tribal Health Center 
Senior Services Program staff will then 
begin to plan, prepare and initiate their 
selections and prepare a calendar with 
travel dates, activities and locations. 

"The pre-planning will hopefully 
allow for more elders to travel and par- 
ticipate in the activities. This will provide 
them the ability to plan ahead and make 
arrangements with work and family if the 
activity includes an overnight stay," said 
Paula Wallis, Program Manager. 

Post cards were sent out on Feb. 18 
alerting elders of the meeting. Elders 
who can't attend can call Theda Scott, 
Activities Coordinator, who will take 
down suggestions and include them in 
the meeting. She can be reached at 541- 
215-1937. 

The Yellowhawk Senior Services office 
is open Monday through Friday from 7:30 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Elders are invited to visit 
the office and meet staff. Elders in need 
of help with services or resources should 
call 541-215-1938. 

Free clothing available 
for Tribal youth 

MISSION - The Confederated Tribes' 
Department of Children and Family 
Services has some children's clothing 
available for give away. These are new 
clothing items in various youth sizes and 
they were donated by Wal-Mart. 

Please drop by our DCFS office in the 
Nixyaawii Governance Center to get 
some free clothing for the kids. You do 
not have to be a DCFS client and there is 
not an income restriction. For more info, 
call 541-429-7309. 

Featherstone says she 
will run for state senate 

Pendleton business owner Maryl 
Graybeal Featherstone announced that 
she is running for Oregon's Senate Dis- 
trict 29, the seat currently held by Sen. 
David Nelson who is retiring after this 
term. 

As a small business owner, Feather- 
stone has led one of the most successful 
companies in the Blue Mountain region. 
Since 2003 she has been the President 
and CEO of Graybeal Distributing, a 
family-owned beverage distribution 
company in Pendleton and La Grande. 



Head Start youngsters relaxing during a yoga session include, clockwise from top center, Deandra Minthorn (stretched out), Isabel Watchman, 
Marcellus Scott, Cecelia Thompkins, Liam Shoeships, Areas Cowapoo, Charlene Butler, unknown with hands covering face, Maya Case, 
Brianah Matamoros and Ellis Ashley 


Finding 

themselves 
with yoga 

Tania Wildbill helps youngsters from Head Start how 
to find their “place of peace” with 15 minutes of yoga 
instruction once a week. She teaches yoga to older 
children in the After School Program for 20-minutes two 
days a week. Says Wildbill: “You can really feel the shift 
in their energy even after a few minutes.” She teaches 
the children the tools they need to “find their breath and a 

moment of stillness” amidst the chaos of everyday life. /sabe/ Watchman and Marce n us Sco tt get started with their “om” sitting cross- 

cuj photos/cheisie Bonifer legged for Tania Wild bill’s yoga instruction. 






We're In Your 
Neighborhood 



/ A d* rfe Four Corners, Mission 
3QVC 541-276-9082 


54127 69082 8 


Store Coupon Expires 3/3 1/12. Limit One Coupon Per Customer Per Visit. 
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Grandma, 

Happy 90th Birthday. 

Love, the Family 


WILDHORSE 

RESORT & CASINO 


The CTUIR Department 
of Children and Family 
Services needs you... 

Become a care provider 
for our Tribal children... 

Contact DCFS at 
541 - 429-7300 
to learn more 


Yellowhawk WIC earns breastfeeding award 


Oregon WIC among 
highest breastfeeding 
rates in the nation 

MISSION - The Yellowhawk Women, 
Infants and Children (WIC) Program on 
Feb. 22 was presented with a Breastfeed- 
ing Performance Award that includes 
additional funding for breastfeeding 
projects in this area. 

Jean Farmer, WIC Coordinator, plans 
for the money to be spent on additional 
training for staff, equipment and infor- 
mation for mothers who will be or are 
currently breastfeeding. 

This Yellowhawk breastfeeding 
award is part of the Breastfeeding Per- 
formance Bonus awarded to the Oregon 
Nutrition and Screening Program for 
WIC. 

WIC is a public health prevention and 
nutrition education program that serves 
pregnant, postpartum and breastfeeding 
women, infants, and children up to the 
age of five. 

Oregon is one of six WIC agencies na- 
tionwide that received an award for high- 
est breastfeeding rates for fiscal year 2011. 
"Oregon WIC's high breastfeeding rates 
are really a reflection of the efforts that 
local agency staff make every day work- 
ing directly with breastfeeding mothers 
and babies," said Sue Woodbury, Oregon 
State WIC Director. "We are giving the 
Yellowhawk WIC Program bonus fund- 
ing and a Certificate of Recognition for 


2011 Annual Employee Recognition Recipients 


Nicole 

McLouth 

Finance/ 

specialist 

Support 
Employee 
of the Year 


Tony 

Shippentower 

Custodial 

Technician 

Front 

Employee of 
the Year 


The Yellowhawk Women, Infants and Children (WIC) Program received a Breastfeeding Performance 
Award Feb. 22. Posing with the award are Karen Cook, Yellowhawk Community Wellness Director; 
Jean Farmer, WIC Coordinator and registered nutritionist; and Alisa Portley, WIC assistant. 


Cal Tyer 

Hotel 

Manager 

Manager of 
the Year 


Suzanne 

Clem 

Trng & Dev 
Manager 

Supervisor 
of the Year 


their ongoing efforts to support breast- 
feeding families." 

This is the first time the bonus awards 
focused on the number of WIC mothers 
who exclusively breastfed their babies 
for six months. 

"Exclusive breastfeeding" means 
only breast milk (no formula, water or 
other foods) are given for the first six 
months. This has been a recommenda- 
tion from the American Academy of Pe- 
diatrics since 1997. The longer a mother 
exclusively breastfeeds her child, the 
greater the positive health impact for 
both mother and baby. Research shows 
giving formula to breastfed babies un- 
dermines breastfeeding by decreasing 
a mother's milk production and does 
not actually solve most breastfeeding 
concerns. 

Farmer, who also is Yellowhawk's 
registered nutritionist, said the 
"breastfeeding has been a primary 


focus of our program for over 15 years 
because it is known to reduce the inci- 
dence of infections, asthma and Sud- 
den Infant Death Syndrome. Exclusive 
breastfeeding is also associated with 
lower rates of childhood obesity, dia- 
betes, heart disease and cancers later 
in life." Mothers who breastfeed have 
significantly lower rates of breast and 
ovarian cancer. 

And, Farmer added, breastfeeding is 
more economical for the family budget, 
does not require preparation, is conve- 
nient and portable, and is ready when- 
ever baby wants to eat. 

Karen Cook, Community Health 
Director, said "Increasing exclusive 
breastfeeding rates is one of the best pub- 
lic health measures for reducing health 
care costs." 

A study published in "Pediatrics" in 
2010 found that the United States could 
save $13 billion per year if 90 percent 
of babies were breastfed exclusively for 
the first six months of their lives. Even 
though Oregon, by comparison, has one 
of the highest breastfeeding rates nation- 
ally, over 70 percent of Oregon infants 
still are not exclusively breastfed for six 
months. 

In most states, there is a wide disparity 
in breastfeeding rates between mothers 
who are WIC participants with a lim- 
ited income, and all mothers in general, 
with WIC breastfeeding rates trailing 
far behind. But in Oregon, WIC rates 
are almost as high as Oregon's general 
population. 

For more information on WIC, or to 
find out if you are eligible to participate, 
visit Yellowhawk Tribal Health Center's 
website or, or call 1-800-SAFENET, or 
call the Yellowhawk WIC Program at 
541-278-7563. 


Don't get behind. For crying out loud, we're 
already looking at March. Did vie have winter? 
£>oofc >(our ne*t vacation now. 

blue mo 


Jane Neal, owner 

65 S Main Pendleton 
541-276-4821 
jane@vacation.com 
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Maryhill’s ‘Beside the Big 
River’ features images, art 
of Mid-Columbia Indians 


GOLDENDALE - Maryhill Museum's 
2012 season will open with Beside the 
Big River: Images and Art of the Mid- 
Columbia Indians, 
which will continue 
through May 28. 

This exhibition 
centers around a se- 
ries of photographs 
by Lee Moorhouse, 

Thomas Rutter and 
J.W. Thompson de- 
picting regional Indian 
life along with selected 
examples of Indian art. 

This exhibition was 
held over from 2011. 

The Middle Co- 
lumbia River region 
extends down river 
nearly 200 miles 
from the mouth of 
the Snake River to 
present-day Bonnev- 
ille Dam. Celebrated 
for their unique stone, 
wood, horn and bone 
carvings, for basket- 
ry, and for their bead 
work, the Mid-Columbia Indians who 
lived along this expanse of river figured 


prominently in the writings of 19th- 
century explorers and early pioneers. 
During the 20th century, these same 
peoples were photo- 
graphed by regional 
photographers. Be- 
tween 1900 and the 
late 1950s, three of 
them - Lee Moorhouse 
of Pendleton, Thomas 
H. Rutter of Yakima, 
and J.W. Thompson 
of Seattle - captured 
nearly 6,000 images 
of Indian life along 
the Middle Colum- 
bia River. They also 
photographed Co- 
lumbia River peoples 
who were relocated 
to communities on 
the nearby Yakama, 
Warm Springs and 
Umatilla Indian Res- 
ervations. 

Maryhill Museum 
is located on the 
Washington side of 
the Columbia River 
across from Biggs, Oregon, and west of 
Goldendale, Wash. 



Titled “Klickitat Indian Children with Dog, c. 
1900, was taken by Thomas H. Rutter. It 
is part of the Lee Moorhouse Photograph 
Collection, PH036-4840, Special 
Collections and University Archives, 
University of Oregon, Eugene. Used with 
permission. 



This photo titled Red Hawk, Umatilla Tribe, was taken July 4, 1903, by Thomas Leander “Major Lee” 
Moorhouse. It is part of the Moorhouse Photograph Collection, PH036-4591, Special Collections and 
University Archives, University of Oregon, Eugene. Used with permission. 



This photo titled Wish ram Indians, Columbia River, was taken c. 1900 by Thomas Leander “Major 
Lee” Moorhouse. It is from the Moorhouse Photograph Collection, PH036-4565, Special Collections 
and University Archives, University of Oregon, Eugene. Used with permission. 


Rides available 
for seniors two 
days a week 

MISSION - The Senior Services Pro- 
gram will be providing transportation 
on Tuesday and Thursdays with Michael 
Ray Johnson, Meal Van Driver. 

The transportation services will be 
available from 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. for elders 
who wish to pick up groceries, medica- 
tions at pharmacies other than Yellow- 
hawk, or to pay bills. The service will 
also provide transportation for CAPECO 
and/ or other resources. 

All requests may be made by calling 
into the Senior Center and a schedule 
will be created to ensure that the driver 
can maximize the number of people and 
connecting routes to allow more riders 
each day. Requests must be made at 
least one day in advance. This helps 
to make sure that other requests can be 
accommodated without delay or inter- 
ruption. 

Transportation will be for trips into 
Pendleton only. There will be no medical 
or out of town transports. In the event 
there should be a need for such trans- 
portation, community members may 
call Gloria Williams at the Community 
Health Outreach Program at 541-278- 
7559 to set up a scheduled appointment. 

Elders who wish to use the Senior 
Services Program transportation services 
or those who have questions may contact 
Vickie Johnson or Michael Ray Johnson to 
set up an appointment for their needs at 
541-276-0296. Senior Center office hours 
are from 7:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. Monday 
through Friday. 


All kids ages 5-9 are 
invited to join in on the 
fun! A full slate of 
activities is planned 
every afternoon, 
including tasting Mexican 
chocolate in connection 
with the current Painted 
Metaphors ancient Maya 
exhibit plus playing tribal 
games, touring the 
museum, making arts 
and crafts, and listening 
to traditional stories. 


Spring Break 
Day Camps! 

Games! Art! 
Crafts! Snacks! 


Tuesday, Wednesday 
Thursday 
March 24-26 
I pm-4pm 



The camps are fun, 
healthy, safe, and 
educational. Only $20 
for the first child; $ 1 0 
for each additional child. 
Discounts for Inwai and 
Tribal members. 
Reservations are 
requested. Call Susan at 
54 1 -429-7723, 
Monday-Friday, 

1 0am-5pm. 


VISIT THE MUSEUM AT 

TAMASTSLIKT 

CULTURAL INSTITUTE 


Exhibits, Museum Store • Open Mon-Sat, October-March, 9am-5pm 
Kinship Caf£« Mon- Sat, October-March, 1 1am-2pm 

FIRST FRIDAYS ARE FREE! F 

Adjacent to Wildhorse Resort & Casino 

Pendleton, OR * www.tamastslikt.org • 541-966-9748 I 
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If better health isn’t reason 
enough, Tribal employees 
can quit tobacco for cash 


PENDLETON - Based on state and 
county statistics, not to mention casual 
observation, it is safe to say tobacco ad- 
diction is a large issue on the Umatilla 
Indian Reservation. 

Statewide, about 17 percent of the 
population smokes or chews tobacco. In 
Umatilla County, 
the ratio is nearly 
one in four. 

About half of all 
continuous smok- 
ers will end up dy- 
ing from a smok- 
ing-related illness, 
according to the 
American Cancer 
Society. Smoking 
adds to the risk of 
cancers of the lung, 
mouth, tongue, 
esophagus, bladder, 
kidney, pancreas, 
cervix and others. 

It also increases the 
risk of pneumonia, 
emphysema, heart 
attack, stroke, and 
many other chronic diseases. 

However, choosing to quit smoking 
has immediate health benefits. The lungs 
will clean themselves over 1-9 months, 
and coughing and shortness of breath 
will decrease. The risk of upper respira- 
tory infections is reduced. Over time, 
risks of heart disease, stroke, and cancers 
are all greatly reduced. 

The Confederated Tribes' Employee 
Wellness Program offers several oppor- 
tunities for employees who are tobacco 
users, and want to "flick the cig" once 
and for all. Full time employees of the 
Confederated Tribes, Yellowhawk Tribal 
Health Center, Umatilla Reservation 
Housing Authority or Wildhorse Resort 
& Casino can choose from prescription 
or over the counter nicotine-replacement 
therapy at little to no cost. 

But Kristi Yunker, Wellness Coordina- 
tor, says the most important opportunity 


for someone to quit tobacco is to recog- 
nize when the time is right. 

"Most people are aware that commer- 
cial tobacco is harmful to health, but at 
any given time only a tiny number are 
ready to quit," Yunker said. "The trick 
is for each person to get information on 
options for quit- 
ting when he or 
she is truly ready. 
It is very impor- 
tant for people to 
understand that 
they will receive 
the help they need 
without being crit- 
icized or judged." 

Those employ- 
ees who make the 
permanent break 
can also receive 
an award of $100 
when they have 
been tobacco 
free for at least 
six months. Dur- 
ing the past 12 
months, 10 employees have received 
their award. 

James Williams, Wildhorse custodial 
maintenance employee, is one of those 
people. 

"I have been smoking for 30 years 
and took Chantix and 30 days later I was 
smoke free," Williams said. "I quit on July 
14, 2011 and feel much better and have 
money for gas to and from work." 

His two primary motivations for 
quitting were to see his three teen-agers 
grow up, and the high price for a pack 
of cigarettes. 

"I was smoking two sometimes three 
packs per day and spending about $500 
dollars a month," said Williams. 

His advice is "Hey, even though you 
think you can't quit, you can. You can 
take Chantix or the patch or other medi- 
cation if you have to. It's worth it." 



James Williams quit smoking with the help of 
his employer, Wildhorse Casino. 


Athena-Weston Honor Roll and 
Attendance Awards 


Weston-McEwen High School 

First semester honor roll - 

Juniors Becca Betts 3.57, K.J. White 3.0 

Sophomores Danni Dearing 4.14, Jerad Croswell 3.57, Justin Burke 3.0 

Weston Middle School 

First semester honor roll - Sierra Teeman-3.66, Brendan Dearing-3.61, Tyree 
Burke 3.5. 

Weston Middle School Students who had a 3.5 or better were taken to the 
Roundup Athletic Club for a fun day activities. 

Attendance Awards Weston Middle School. 

The following students were recognized at the awards assembly and given 
a treat. Number represents days missed - Keith Hasty-.5, Mena Laude-1.5, 
Tony White-2.0, Tyree Burke-2.5, Morgan White-2.5, Brendan Dearing-3.0, 
Brett Huesties-3.0. 



Louie Dick inducted into W-M Hall of Fame 


The late Louie Dick, Jr. was inducted into the Weston-McEwen High School Hall of Fame, 
which recognizes accomplishments by WM graduates. Louie’s wife, Marie, accepted the 
award along with family members Stan Alexander, Dallas Dick and Cedric Hall. The award 
was presented by Bill Hansell (left), who noted Louie’s accomplishments in working for the US 
Forest Service and serving the Confederated Tribes community and also for his involvement 
with the Pendleton Round-Up and Happy Canyon. He graduated from McEwen High School 
in 1954 and lettered in three sports. 



Pendleton Ha2cG Diet 

Workshop 

Our patients lose 1-2 lbs. a day on average! 

Iff ■ nw ^ay rd L-pcri^c fflud jfc IbrnMiig about j^owr health, 

'The iintH gUaMUM Iwrm cHnialiuilrKiuii mi Lilt NeJKvn h^|.J u nc^ liuuger. hul 

OflESITY- 

Ifn-nor qudek weiuhr Ims Inn nJ^ilw foltowlno;: 

* UuUracist humitfiKS 
* Impm-vcs ihj'fnid liiJiafon 
i [ jfiwtrs bkh^L ptenwe 
i Re-HJltK metelwliiffl 

JiHih UK SaLunJay Mupch I ihh 1 2 Um j (ije chimglfty tfurklhop 

l Jf KirntJoly i iwumel 

Where: Red Lion Hotel « Pendleton 
303 Southeast Nye Avenue in Pendleton 

When: Saturday, March 10, 10 a.m. - noon 

Presented by health and wellness expert 
Dr. Kimberly Guthrie 

Reserve your spot today. Call 503-675-8747 
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Tutuilla 

Presbyterian 

Church 


A Christ centered, biblically based 
and caring congregation. ’ 
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March 3 - Men’s Fellowship breakfast 8:30 
Lowery Hall 

March 4 - Worship at 11 Celebrating the 
Gifts of Women Communion, Children’s 
Church 11:30 

March 8 - International Women’s Day 

March 9-11 - Tutuilla Women’s retreat at 
Eagle Crest, Redmond 

March 11 - DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME 
BEGINS 

March 11 - Worship 11 Children’s Church 
11:30 

March 14-23 - Youth Mission Trip Birming- 
ham, AL 

March 18 - Session 10, Lowery Hall Wor- 
ship 1 1 , Children’s Church 1 1 :30, coffee & 
fellowship following 

March 20 - Women’s Bible study group 

March 25 - Worship 11, Children’s Church 
1 1 :30 Pot Luck to follow 


Tribal students rewarded for grades, 
attendance with trip to see Trail Blazers 


By Randall Minthorn, 

PHS Tribal Education Coordinator 


PORTLAND - Twenty-five Tribal 
students from Pendleton High School, 
Nixyaawii Community School, and Sun- 
ridge Middle School on Feb. 4 attended 
the annual Trail Blazers/ Wildhorse 
Casino "VIP" night at the Rose Quarters 
in Portland. 

Students of all ages were chosen based 
on their grades, attendance and good 
behavior. 

The Portland Trail Blazers cruised to a 
117-97 victory over the Denver Nuggets. 
The youth watched Nicolas Batum set a 
Blazer record with nine three-point shots. 

The students and their five chaperones 
were treated to a VIP buffet dinner, were 
presented with gifts, and were able to 
meet Blazer dignitaries, including past 
players and coaches. Among them was 
Bob Gross, a member of the Trail Blazers' 
1977 NBA Championship team. Also, 
a couple of Blazer Girls stopped by for 
a photo opportunity session, signed 
autographs and held a raffle for various 
prizes. 

The VIP seats that were provided to 
the CTUIR Education Department by 
Wildhorse were great. Each student was 
able to watch the game up close from the 
lower level. 

The students want to thank Wildhorse 
Resort & Casino, the CTUIR Board of 
Trustees, adult chaperones, Mid-Colum- 
bia Bus Co. (for providing the Special 
Coach Class Bus) and most of all the 
Portland Trail Blazers for being so gener- 
ous in providing the tickets, VIP dinner 
and for a grand time watching the game. 

Students were Tyler Rodriguez, Ma- 
rissa Kash Kash, Appolonia Saenz, 



Four of the students who attended a Trail Blazer game Feb. 4 were, from left, Peyton LaMere, 
Sequoia Suppah, Appelonia Saenz and Virginia Conner. Students were selected based on grades, 
attendance and good behavior. 



Three boys posing with former Trail Blazer Antonio Harvey (who is now a 
Blazers broadcaster) are, from left, Hunter Melton, Vaughn Herrera and 
Daniel Adams. 


Virginia Conner, 

Vaughn Herrera, 

Desiree Jim, Osias 
Edmiston, Tracker 
Denny, Easton Po- 
woukee, Peyton 
LaMere, Sequoia 
Conner, Hunter 
Melton, Dan- 
iel Adams, Sara 
Surface, Mason 
Looney, Angel Pa- 
bon, Cece Elizon- 
do, Shanae Wil- 
liams and Sharise 
Quaempts. 

Chaperones 
were Randal 
Minthorn, Tribal 
Education; Lorena 
Thompson, Wild- 
horse; Paul French, 

Cay use Technolo- 
gies, and Kelly 
Long, a volunteer. 

(Editor's note: The 
list of students was provided by Randal Mint- 


horn and appears to lacking six names. The CUJ 
apologizes for the omission.) 
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Wireless service is important to you. 
Helping you get it is important to us. 

With our Lifeline Calling Plans, U.S. Cellular' offers discounted wireless service 
to participants of certain government assistance programs. To get more information 
or to apply, visit us at uscellular.com/lifeline or give us a call at 1-800-447-1339. 


For just $ 26.49, you get: 

■ 700 Anytime Minutes 

■ Unlimited Incoming Calls and Text Messaging 

■ Free activation (*30value) 


To find out if you qualify for the Lifeline Program, contact the Oregon Telephone 
Assistance Program at rspf.org or 1-800-848-4442. 



US. Cellular 


Tilings we want ytju n Hmw: Ihe lifeline Calling Plen/Lifeliw tourls m amiable only (n rettjeflb m states wli m LI.S. Cellular i& in edible Ijtouimwicaflans carter (ETC) To purchase rtife Lifeline Calling Plan or in imw Lite discounts, ynu im Mipste =n m of the aNgAle programs and reside 
within U.S. EteSufer's ETC twrage area M no Ihe ZIP code af m home adc dress Lifeline aibafe m only be applied anna m tifwatfloW m either your landhiie Of ynjr wireless SfifrtM EligHilfilv to recede lifeline dj&HJlto wfl he VGhftod annual, lifeline Caling Plans support aril at the federal unwell 
smines provided for m 47CFR Sec 54.101. Additional terms and GQOdttirc apply. Seo store or useefufer com tor details. ©201 \ U.S. Cellular. 
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Veteran’s Corner 

M arch is Women's History Month. There are more than 1.8 million women 
veterans in the United States as of December 2011. This month's Veterans 
Corner is dedicated to all of our women veterans . . . thank you for your service and 
sacrifices. 

"We have gone a long way to show that women in the military , serving shoulder to shoulder with 
men , are not a social experiment. We have a shared passion for the mission because (the military) is 
a profession , not a job. " - Brig. Gen. Dana H. Born, USAF 

Women have served valiantly in America's wars and conflicts throughout history. And 
although women were not formally under military command until the early part of the 20th 
century, they have served in various capacities, beginning with America's War of Indepen- 
dence. 

Women Veterans Conference 

The Oregon Women Veterans Conference (WVC) is held every two years and is open to 
all women who served in the military. On average, more than 350 women veterans gather 
from all across Oregon to learn, share and enjoy the camaraderie of others just like them. 
There is no cost to attend the conference. 

The Oregon Department of Veterans Affairs sponsors the event and works year-round to 
raise funds to keep this important and enjoyable conference free to all women who have served. 

Join us this year for two full days of education, entertainment, camaraderie, shopping 
and more. There are two convenient options to register for the 2012 WVC. The deadline to 
register is March 10. 

For more information, go to: http:/ / www.oregon.gov/ ODVA/ wvc.shtml 

Medical Benefits 

Women veterans are eligible for the same Medical Benefit Package as male veterans. 
Any inpatient care or treatment required, which is not available at the preferred treatment 
facility, will be obtained through other facilities or through community health care facilities. 
At each VA Medical Center, a Women Veterans Program Manager is assigned to discrete- 
ly help coordinate everything to assist women veterans from medical services to mental 
health to sexual abuse counseling. 

For more information contact Bob DeRocher, CTUIR Veterans Coordinator - email: robert- 
derocher@ctuir.org or phone 541-429-7310. 


Thank you letters 


I WOULD LIKE TO SEND A VERY SPECIAL 
THANK you to everyone that participated and 
contributed in the Parent Night meetings and the 
survey regarding the Parent & Community “Your 
Input & Idea Counts.” 

It is with the effort and intent by parents and 
community members to collaborate on topics 
and ideas that make Parent Night Meetings a 
valuable tool for the community. I appreciate 
the support and guidance from the following 
locations: Sunridge Middle School, Washington 
Elementary School, Arrowhead Travel Plaza, 
Nixyaawii Governance Center, Mission Market, 
Cay-Um-Wa Education Center and Yellowhawk 
Tribal Health & Wellness Center. 

I further extend my appreciation and gratitude 
to the following individuals: Lorena Thompson, 
Julie Taylor, Rhonda Ingram, Dorothy Jones, Ze- 
naida Lyles, Matt Yoshioka, Curt Thompson, Don 
Nelson, Noelle Richards, Shirley Warnock and 
Nancy Kirksey. I thank you all for your time and 
continuous support for our children and families. 

“TatsMayWi”, Rhonda M. Scott- Parent 
Volunteer for Education 

FOR YOUR OVERWHELMING SUPPORT ... 

thank you. For your prayers that carried us further 
than you can know ... thank you. For reaching 
out your hands to pull us through ... thank you. 

With deepest gratitude, we are very thank- 
ful for all of the families that were able to come 
together in this time of sadness. And to our 
friends, who held our hand through it all. Our 
appreciation goes to the drummers, dancers, 
the inspiring songs, and prayers throughout the 
Washat services; to the ones who made his outfit 
and did the dressing ceremony; for Father Mike 
and the beautiful songs and services held at St. 
Andrews Church. 

To those who gave testimony and spoke 
for our family, the beautiful flowers and mes- 
sages of condolences sent; and to the family 
members and friends who stayed overnight 
at the Longhouse. Many thanks to the cooks, 
servers, hunters, and to all the people that 
brought in food or gave assistance. For those 
who attended services or were unable to attend 
but held our family in their heart, we cherish 
your thoughts and prayers. 

We are truly grateful and appreciate all the 
support and love from everyone. Please keep 
his children in your hearts and prayers. 


Agreat man who will be missed; he will always 
be remembered as the loving father, son, brother, 
uncle, cousin, nephew, grandson, and loyal friend 
we all came to know. We love you and miss you. 

Sincerely, 

Kintch, Judith, Mamie and all the families 

TO ALL OF THOSE WHO HAVE given our 
family support and prayer we would like to give 
you all a very big thank you and more prayer! It 
means more than words to our family and we 
hope it all comes back to you in blessings. 

The CHR’s from YTHC for the travels, Friends 
and Family for time and work to help with our 
home and everything, WRC-Mr. Cal and staff 
when we needed the room to wait for our home, 
OHSU and St. Mary’s Medical staff for everything, 
and to all those who donated support and prayer 
to the blanket at this year’s Nixyaawii Celebration 
Pow-Wow, it meant so much to us! For all those 
in need of prayer, the awareness of cancer, and 
those who have survived and their families ... 
prayers and thank you again for a new meaning 
to hope and life! 

May Creator be with us all... 

RaeAnne Jones and Family 


Happy 2nd Birthday 
February 17th 
Kymani Kekoa Van Pelt 



We love you, Your family 


PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
ON RESERVATION 

□ Look at this great buylGreat open floor plan in this home with shop(24 X 36). 
Large lot and view! !$172 / 900 

□ You will go along ways to find a home this nice. Custom built home on 18 acres 
with large shop. $495, 000 

□ Great quality in this manufactured home on 9.62 acres, updated kitchen cabinets, 
new floor coverings(brazilian teak) with oustanding views of Blue Mountains. Large 
barn, shop, set up for you animals. $364,900 

□ Unique property!9.62 acres with two stick built homes. Very well maintained, 
great rentals or to live in!! $399,000 

□ HARD TO FIND ACREAGE! !BUILD YOUR OWN DREAM HOME ON THIS PROPERTY! 
9.62 ACRES , TREES AND A CREEK RUNS THRU IT! $140,000 


Financial and Real Estate Services 


236 S. Main Street - Pendleton - 541-278-9275 

Call Milne for details - 541-377-7787 


Clark Jennings & Associates 



WErNATIVE Photography Contest 

Open to American Indian youth ages 13-21. Closes March 5. 

Cash prizes. Enter photos that depict native values. 

For more info go to their Facebook page: www.facebook.com/ pages/ We-R-Native 



JULYAMSH POWWOW 

PRESENTS 


Painted Face American Indian 


RT SHOW & AUCTION 

Thursday - Sunday, July 19 th -22 nd , 2012 

Greyhound Park * Post Falls, Idaho 

Largest American Indian Art Show In the Inland Northwest 


Over 


$6,000 


ize money! 


participants 

1 f e ^ th a PP ficarion ' 

mtt ' oW and have a booth space 

g years oroide ^ com petition. 

participate rpterve space, 

tirn deposit to reserve sh 

ml horsed upon arrival. 

be [^ b r T n3 * 2012. 

line no laterchanFnday^>^^ 


for information 

contact Shaina Nomee 

sno mee@cd a casino.com 

* r *00.523.2464 *7408 

W WW.)ULYAMSH.COM 
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Pendleton Round-Up University series begins 


PENDLETON - The Pendleton Round- 
Up University introduces the sophomore 
year, with its 201 Series of classes held 
each of the five Thursday nights in March 
from 6-7 p.m. at Hamley's Slickfork Sa- 
loon. Classes are free to all ages. A $10 
optional meal is available each night. 

Building upon the success of last year's 
101 introductory courses (which gradu- 
ated 114 students), Round-Up University 
201 Series offers all new classes. 

"Each class will help our commu- 
nity learn about the rich heritage of its 
signature event, the Pendleton Round- 
Up," said Randy Thomas, Publicity 
Director. "Further, it explores why the 
Round-Up has achieved such elite sta- 
tus within American rodeos and what 
is being done to maintain its legendary 
reputation." 

Round-Up President Dennis Hunt is 


‘Each class will help our community learn 
about the rich heritage of its signature event, 
the Pendleton Round-Up. Further, it explores 
why the Round-Up has achieved such elite status 
within American rodeos and what is being done 
to maintain its legendary reputation.’ 


the "Dean of Continuing Studies" and 
rides herd over an "esteemed faculty 
passionate about the topics and ready to 
share fun facts and stories." 

Since the Round-Up itself is produced 
by about 1,000 volunteers, including the 
16 volunteer directors, it is a true com- 


10 th Annual 

Trading 

^ AT THE 

\ i M, 



A PLACE TO GATHER , EXCHANGE , & GROW 

APRIL 19 - 20, 2012 

Embassy Suites Portland Airport 
PORTLAND, OREGON 




ONABEN 


Register nowat: 

WWW.ONABEN.ORG 



- Randy Thomas, Publicity Director 

munity event, Thomas said. 

"The 201 Series swings wide the chute 
gates of access and invites the whole 
town to attend and take an insider's 
look," he said. 

COURSE SCHEDULE 

March 1 - Cowboy Stories 201 . Professor 

Randv Severe 

This will be a great night of tales of the trails. 
Hear authentic stories of Round-Up champions 
and local heroes, from someone that was really 
there. Learn about colorful nicknames and how 
they were earned. A few songs are guaranteed 
to break out as we “grab another hold and Let 
’er Buck” to honor the cowboys of Pendleton. 
March 8 - Let ‘er Buck Room 201 . Professor 

Tim Hawkins: and other hospitalities. Profes- 

sor Doua Dovle. 

The Pendleton Round-Up is known throughout 
the rodeo world for its excellent hospitality and 
warm welcome. The most famous (or infamous) 
gathering place is the Let ‘er Buck Room, which 
is home to the longest bar in Oregon. Discover 
the origins of the reputation and exactly what 
it takes behind the scenes to wet that many 
whistles, all at once. 


March 15 - Parades and Wagons 201. 

Professor Billy Lorenzen and Professor Bill 

Dawson. 

The Westward Ho! Parade is the longest 
non-motorized parade in North America and 
continues to display elements which are virtually 
unchanged in a hundred years. Hundreds of 
horses, Native Americans in full regalia, rodeo 
royalty and government officials have traveled 
the route. The Pendleton Round-Up owns most 
of the historic coaches, buggies and Oregon 
Trail covered wagons. Wheelwright Bill Dawson 
maintains the fleet with authentic period tools 
and practices. 

March 21 - Round-Up Marketing 201. 

Professor Carl Culham and Professor Randv 

Thomas. 

The name Pendleton Round-Up is one of the 
most recognized ‘brands’ in all rodeo. The Buck- 
ing Horse emblem and slogan “Let ‘er Buck!” are 
also valuable trademarks. This course explores 
the historic marketing success and specific 
strategies which helped create the Round-Up’s 
iconic status. Although some rodeos may be 
larger, The Pendleton Round-Up holds a unique 
place atop rodeo lore, with plenty of momentum 
for the future. 

March 29 - Livestock 201. Professor Dave 

O’Neill. 

Cowboys are not the only heroes at the 
Round-Up. The animal athletes are truly the 
best in the business and are well known by the 
cowboys who try to match their skill. Did you know 
the bucking stock are individually rated and some 
have huge fan bases? This class exalts the Pend- 
leton Round-Up’s legendary animal athletes and 
explores what is required to provide top livestock 
for our unique competitive environment. Learn 
about the PRCA’s animal wellness program, and 
how seriously this matter is taken in Pendleton. 

For more information, contact Randy 
Thomas, Publicity Director, Pendleton 
Round-Up, PO Box 609, Pendleton, OR 
97801 or email pendletonmp@gmail.com . 


Pendleton schools start ‘Report a Concern’ 


Photo: "Grandfather’s Grand Entry” 
by Justin Finkbonner(Lummi) 


PENDLETON - Students, par- 
ents, staff and community members 
who have a school safety concern 
can now report these issues easily 
- and anonymously, if necessary - 
thanks to a new online submission 
form from the Pendleton School 
District. 

Any concerns of school safety, 
such as bullying, harassment, vio- 
lence, drug issues or suicide, can be 
made on any District school web 
site (District web site or any school 
building web site) by clicking on 
the "Report a Concern" tab. In ad- 
dition, students have the option of 
calling an anonymous Safe Schools 
Hotline - 541-966-3256 - and leav- 
ing a message with their concern. 


"The Pendleton School District 
is very much concerned with the 
safety of our kids," said Superinten- 
dent Jon Peterson. "The District has 
expanded reporting opportunities 
for all students, parents, staff and 
community members in an effort 
to promote school safety." 

The Safe Schools Hotline is 
checked by District Office person- 
nel every day, and forms submitted 
online are automatically sent to that 
school's principal for review. 

"We want kids to know they 
have a safe place they can report 
concerns, whether incidents occur 
on or off school grounds," Peterson 
said. "We take any reports of school 
safety concerns very seriously." 



Pioneer Construction 



Don’t despair! 

Sunshine soon will arrive for gardening and fix-it-up projects. 

We have rock for “do-it-yourself projects and we deliver whatever 
quantities you need - large or small. 

We have a new product for horse arenas, more affordable than sand. 
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WESTERN AUTO 
HOME & APPLIANCE 


rekcly- 

D 
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$679 

KitchenAid 

Over-the-Range 

Microwave 

(KHMC1857WSS) 

• Convection cooking 

• Sensor Steam/Simmer 

• Add-a-Minute 


$2449 

KitchenAid 
Double Oven 
Range 

(KDRS505XSS) 

* Dual fuel double oven range 
even baking, the recipe 
for success! 

• CasHran Griddlle/Grate 
with Oval Center Burner 


FOR THE WAY IT'S MADE.' 


$1049 

KitchenAid 

Dishwasher 

(KUDS30FXSS) 

* ProScrub Option 
- NSF Certified Sani-Rinse 
* 49 dBA Whisper Quiet 
Sound Insulation 




$899 

KitchenAid 

Dishwasher 

(KUDS30IXSS) 

* ProScrub Option 

* Fully integrated console, 
easy to use! 


$3999 Stainless Steel 4-Piece Package 


$1699 

KitchenAid 
Side by Side 
Refrigerator 

(KSF26C4XYW) 

• AquaSense 
Filtration System 

* Extra Deep Crisper 
- allows room tor your 

largest celery 

* Humidity-Controlled 

Crispers 



KitchenAid 
Electric Range 

(KERS2D6XSS) 

EasyConvect™ converts 
time & temp for perfect 
results every time! 

• Ceran cooktop tor easy 
clean up! 


KitchenAid 

Over-the-Range 

Microwave 

(KHMS2040WSS) 

• 1,000 Watts/2.0 cu4t 

• 300 CFM Hood 

• Popcorn Sensor 


J 


KitchenAid 
Dishwasher 

(KUDC10FXSS) 

* Hard Food Disposer 

■ 52 dBA Sound Rating 

■ Stairless steel interior 

retains heat for better 
drying performance 

Stainless 


KitchenAid 

Side-by-Side 

Refrigerator 

{KSF26C4XYY) 

1 Humidity-Controlled Crispers 

■ LED Theatre Lighting 

■ FreshFlow Air Filter 


* Spill Shield Glass Shelves 


j 




inrntn^riifctajwjg^ac^ 


Western Auto Home & Appliance 

320 SW Emigrant • Pendletoi, OR 97801 

541 - 276-3534 • 1 - 800 - 580-3534 

Hurry In, Quantities Limited On Some Items! 




VISA 



HURRY PROMOTION ENDS SOON! SEE STORE FOR DETAILS 
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BIRTH DAY AD 
CHANGES 

NEW DEADLINE 

• New deadline for birthday ads will 
be the same as regular ads, which is 
16 days before the print date for the 
CUJ. For instance, the ad deadline for 
the April 5 CUJ will be March 20. The 
CUJ deadlines are published on Page 
2 of the paper each month as well as in 
boxes throughout the paper. 


PHOTOS 

• All photos for birthday ads must be in 
a .jpg format or a paper copy that can 
be scanned. Phone photos will not be 
accepted. 


Both of these policy changes will 
allow the CUJ staff to provide a 
better quality product that readers 
will better enjoy. 



Nixyaawii 
king and 
princes 

Nixyaawii Community 
School students chose 
winter sports royalty, 
naming a king and 
two princes instead of 
the usual queen and 
princess court. From left, 
sophomore Prince Leon 
Totus was escorted by 
Sharice Quaempts, King 
Josh Barkley, a junior, was 
escorted by Taryn Ostrom, 
and Prince Tyson Wilson 
was escorted by Cece 
Elizondo. 

As a sidenote, Barkley and 
Ostrom were named to Big 
Sky Conference all-star 
teams. 


CUJ photo/Phinney 



MERRILL LYNCH IS PROUD TO BE PART OF THE 
CONFEDERATED TRIBES OF THE UMATILLA 
INDIAN RESERVATION. 

Now, help from a one-on-one advocate who knows where you 
are and where you want to go is more important than ever. 

A Merrill Lynch Financial Advisor is an invaluable local resource 
with access to the abundant resources of Bank of America to 
help you plan, grow and imagine. 


Ludwig/Oksenvaag/Fuson 

David Ludwig, CFM 

Vice President 

Wealth Management Advisor 
PIA Program Portfolio Manager 

Chris Fuson, CFP®, Financial Advisor 

(866) 597-8314 

Merrill Lynch 

1201 Pacific Avenue, #1800 
Tacoma, WA 98402 

fa.ml.com/Ludwig/Oksenvaag/Fuson 


MS Merrill Lynch 

1 row Wealth Management 

Bank of America Corporation 


in 

J iv 


Jkrjj 
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Merrill Lynch Wealth Management is a registered trademark of Bank of America Corporation. Merrill Lynch Wealth 
Management makes available products and services offered by Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Incorporated, a 
registered broker-dealer and member SIPC, and other subsidiaries of Bank of America Corporation. Investment products: 


Are Not FDIC Insured 


Are Not Bank Guaranteed 


May Lose Value 


© 2011 Bank of America Corporation. All rights reserved. 


Crow’s Shadow 
to host NA artist 
Frank LaPena 

PENDLETON - Crow's Shadow will 
welcome Sacramento-based artist and 
poet Frank LaPena to the studio for a 
two-week printmaking residency from 
March 19-30. 

As a member of the Wintu people of 
Northern California, much of LaPena' s 
lifework has drawn upon and incorpo- 
rated the traditions, images and philoso- 
phies of his indigenous culture. LaPena 
first exhibited in 1960 and has worked 
in painting, printmaking, sculpture, 
poetry, dance and mixed media. He's 
also a retired professor of art and ethnic 
studies and former director of the Native 
American studies department at Califor- 
nia State University in Sacramento. 

During his two-week period in the stu- 
dio, LaPena will collaborate with Master 
Printer Frank Janzen to create an original 
body of prints. 

"Usually, when I do a workshop I try 
to go in cold," LaPena said. "I like to do 
mixed media usually, so I tend to ap- 
proach print the same way." 

LaPena' s residency will mark the art- 
ist's second visit to the institute. LaPena 
was first invited to Crow's Shadow more 
than a decade earlier and conducted one 
of the organization's first community 
printmaking workshops. 

Those interested in meeting LaPena 
will have the opportunity to do so dur- 
ing an evening reception, 5:30-7:30, on 
Thursday, March 29, at Crow's Shadow. 
LaPena will give a gallery presentation 
on his career and work made at Crow's 
Shadow. 

For questions, please call 541-276-3954. 


Native America 
Calling 

Weekdays 10 a.m. 
KCUW 104.3 FM 
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WILDHORSE 

RESORT & CASINO 
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55.000 

17 th AjnjIUQSfl&V qnpUJAV 


ANNUAL 

FIREWORKS SHOW 

It’s going to be a blast! 

Saturday, March 3 * 8pm 


$ 1 7,000 CASH 
GIVEAWAY EACH 
SATURDAY IN 
MARCH 

* 5 1 ,000 winner every 
30 minutes 

* 1 7 winners every Saturday 


Drawings from 10am - 6pm. Visit Club Wild daily for your free entry, plus earn more with play. 


Open I lam daily. I I I nfjm 

All shows cover charge free. f " VJ Iff 

SPORTS BARMUVT MUSK 

GO GREEN FOR ST* PATRICK’S DAY! 

Win cash, prizes and giveaways! Plus, drink specials, festive green beer 
and Country/Rock by Whiskey Dawn, 

Saturday March 17 ■ Party starts at 5pm with Happy Hour! 

KARAOKE 

Wednesdays # 8pm 

COMEDY JAM 

Thursdays * 8pm 

March 8 .. .......... ...... Rich Stratton & Matt Lewis 

March 15 Phil Johnson & Greg Asdourian 

March 22.... .. .......... ................. .Luke Francis & Kenny Klein 

March 29*,*. . *>,.„*♦*„. * Jack Will hite 

LIVE MUSIC 

Fridays & Saturdays • 9pm 

March 2-3 Groove City • R&B 

March 9- 10 24/7 • R&B 

March 16— 17 Whiskey Dawn « Country/Rock 

March 23 - 24 Nuketown * Country/Rock 

March 30-31 Copper Mountain Band * Country 

Events subject to change. 


WIDMER BROTHERS 
BEER TASTING 

SATURDAY, MARCH 3 
IPM -4PM • PLATEAU 


With special guest Rob Widmer; 
Tasting 8c food pairings, *45 


s 7.77 BUFFET 
SPECIAL 

Earn 77 slot points on any Wednesday 
and receive a *7.77 dinner or lunch 
buffet at Traditions. 

* Every Wednesday in March 

* Earn between Midnight - 7:30pm 

KRAZY KENO 
TOURNAMENTS 

Saturday March 10* Noon 
*775 in total prize money! 

10 game tournament 
Top 5 places win cash - 
First place *500 

Saturday March 1 7 * 6pm 

* 1 ,900 in total prize money! 

20 game tournament 
Top 7 places win cash - 
First place *1,000 

Refreshments served during tournament play. 
Some restrictions apply. See Keno desk for 
complete rules. Sign ups start one hour 
in advance. 


BINGO 

*5,000 TotaJ-To-Go Specials 

Saturday March 3 & Sunday March 1 1 
Doors open at noon, warm-ups at 
2pm and main session at 2:30pm, 

Regular Sessions: March 1 , 2, 6 - 8, 

10, 13- 14, 17-18,20-22,27,30 

Warm-ups begin at 2pm on weekends 
and 6pm on weekdays. 

Event details available at Club Wild. 


iu 


FINE DINING 

WINE CLUB 

•Wines from Bergevin Lane 
Vineyards, Columbia Valley 

• Tastings & food pairings. * 1 5 

• Four-course dinner. *40 

• Wednesday March 7 ■ 5:30pm - 7:30pm 

MARTINI NIGHT 

■ Tableside martinis and food 
parings* *15 

• Wednesday March 21 * 5:30pm - 7:30pm 

Lunch: Monday - Friday Ham - 2pm 
Dinner: Served daily 5pm - 9pm 
Call for reservations 54 1 -966- 1610 


traditions 



WEEKEND BRUNCH 

9am -3pm • *1 (.95 
Saturday & Sunday 


fj 
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Join 


STAKE ‘N’ BAKE 


North Fork Touchet River protected 
by 99-year conservation easement 


REV0LUTI01 

Calibrating 30 Yiara of Revolutionary Pi*** 


Try our new 

Bacon 

Cheeseburger 

Pizza 



Large $7 


thru March 31 


Papaftfurphiffr 

TAKE 1 ST BAKE PIZZA 


541 - 276-7272 

613 SW Emigrant 

Open Daily 10 a.m.- 9 p.m. 

l/l/e gladly accept EBT. 


By the CUJ 

The confluence of Wolf Creek and the 
North Fork of the Touchet River in south- 
eastern Washington is now permanently 
protected by a conservation easement 
held by Blue Mountain Land Trust. 

The easement on 99 acres of riparian 
habitat and steep basalt upland terrain 
keeps the land in private ownership and 
maintains it as a homestead while ensur- 
ing protection of waters important for 
steelhead spawning and rearing Chinook 
and bull trout migration. 

The project in funding in large part by 
the State of Washington Salmon Recovery 
Funding Board with additional partners 
in the Bonneville Power Administration 
and the Confederated Tribes of the Uma- 
tilla Indian Reservation. 

"This is beautiful property that in- 
cludes a mix of functioning floodplain, 
wetlands, mature riparian forest, and 
upland habitat," said Jed Volkman, Walla 
Walla Basin Habitat Project Leader for the 
Umatilla Tribes. "You can't beat perma- 
nent conservation easements. A hundred 



proudly 
presents the... 


Blue Mountain Community College 

Native American 
Student of the Month 


Tramaine Moses 

High School: Nixyaawii 
Tribal Affiliation: Yakama 
Major: Associate of Arts Oregon Transfer 

Fall GPA: 2.8 

Tramaine decided to attend BMCC 
because it was a small community college 
and it was close to home. Her favorite 
class is Psychology. The dual-credit 
classes are helping with math and writing 
requirements. She enjoys the small class 

sizes at BMCC. 

Tramaine’s advice: “Keep on top of your 
assignments and attend class regularly 
because it’s easy to get behind.” 




Blue Mountain 
Community College 


What does BLUE 
have for U? 

Contact Brandie Weaskus 
to learn more at 541-429-7825 


‘This is beautiful property that includes a mix of 
functioning floodplain, wetlands, mature riparian 
forest, and upland habitat. You can’t beat permanent 
conservation easements. A hundred years from now 
fish and wildlife will still benefit from this work.’ 

Jed Volkman, Walla Walla Basin Habitat 
Project Leader for the Umatilla Tribes 


years from now fish and wildlife will still 
benefit from this work." 

The Umatillas have been working with 
the Washington Department of Fish and 
Wildlife to begin outplanting 100 spring 
Chinook per year in the Touchet River 
above Dayton, according to Gary James, the 
Fisheries Program Manager for the Tribes. 

The Tribes hope to start this year using 
seed fish from the Umatilla River, simi- 
lar to the jump start used for the South 
Fork Walla Walla River and ongoing for 
nearby Mill Creek. 

"This easement should help protect 
and expand valuable Touchet spring 
Chinook spawning and rearing habitat," 
James said. "This is a great example of 
combining multiple tools to accomplish 
our goals." 

In addition to the conservation ease- 
ment, the Tribes' goals include on-site 
floodplain enhancements and manage- 
ment of easement property; using the 
hatchery tool to reintroduce spring 
Chinook salmon; and collaboration with 
the WDFW to monitor physical and bio- 
logical improvements. 

The easement was obtained from 
landowners Larry and Barbara Fairchild. 

"This is our small way of supporting a 
worthwhile cause and a dedicated group 
of people," Larry Fairchild said in a state- 
ment on the Trust's website. 

This is the second conservation ease- 
ment secured by Blue Mountain Land 
Trust in the Dayton area on the Touchet 
River or tributaries and results in nearly 
two stream miles protected on both sides. 

Together with landowner Bryan Mar- 
tin, BMLT on Aug. 25 of last year signed 
a conservation easement that protects im- 
portant salmon and steelhead habitat on 
a stretch of the Touchet River southwest 
of Dayton. The 35-acre easement on both 
sides of three-quarters of a mile of the riv- 
er protects against future development, 
diking and roads in the floodplain. The 
easement contains an old river meander, 
dozens of floodplain acres, several low 
gravel islands, and other wildlife habitat. 

As part of the easement the riparian 
zone 100 feet back from the river will be 
fenced. Within the fenced area only pas- 
sive recreation and habitat improvements 
will be allowed, while the remainder of 
the easement area will continue to be 
used for agricultural purposes. Planting 
of native vegetation within the riparian 
zone occurred in the fall of 2011. 

"I'm very happy to be able to protect 
this important salmon and steelhead 
habitat," Martin said in a BMLT release. 
"The conservation easement allows me 
to continue to own and use the land and 
at the same time protect an important 
resource for the future." 


Tom Dwonch, BMLT Executive Di- 
rector, said he was pleased to see both 
easements secured. 

The Wolf Creek and North Fork 
Touchet River project, Dwonch said, 
"benefits the entire community by pre- 
serving an important natural resource 
and at the same time keeps the land in 
private ownership and on the Columbia 
County tax rolls." He said the conserva- 
tion easement secured last August not 
only helps salmon and steelhead recov- 
ery efforts, but preserves open space 
along a developing area of the river. 

The Blue Mountain Land Trust was es- 
tablished by local citizens as a non-profit 
organization in 1999. The organization is 
made up a 13-member volunteer board 
and four part-time employees. They 
work with landowners in southeastern 
Washington and northeastern Oregon 
interested in voluntary conservation 
easements. This allows an individual to 
continue to own and use the land, while 
creating sideboards for its future use. 

BMLT works closely with interested 
landowners to draft the easement and 
identify what purpose they would like 
their property preserved for. Each ease- 
ment is specific to the particular property. 
It takes into consideration farmland, 
range and wildlife habitat to decide what 
to protect and allow, as well as how to 
prohibit uses for the land. 

"The landowner has to really want 
to place their land in easement," said 
Dwonch, adding that patience is neces- 
sary in a process that can take up to a 
year to complete. 

There are two ways for landowners to 
receive monetary compensation for plac- 
ing easements with the BMLT. The first 
approach is federal income tax deduction 
based on the difference of the appraisal 
leaving the land untouched and the value 
of the land after selling the development 
rights. For example, if the difference 
was $100,000 between appraisals, the 
landowner could deduct this amount 
from their federal taxes over 15 years. 
To obtain tax deductions the conserva- 
tion easement must meet IRS criteria. 
The second approach is a cash purchase 
for the easement. If this is the option a 
landowner chooses, BMLT would seek 
grants of incremental value to preserve 
the farmland and habitat. 

Regardless of which approach a land- 
owner chooses, to qualify they must enter 
into a legal agreement with a charitable 
organization such as BMLT. Once the 
easement is complete the organization 
monitors the easement annually to verify 
compliance with the provisions outlined 
in the easement. 

Find out more about BMLT at www. 
bmlt.org. 
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Tribes don’t recognize state marijuana law 


Continued from Page 2 

was meeting a room at Wildhorse Hotel 
(the older courtyard hotel) to assist indi- 
viduals wanting to obtain medical mari- 
juana cards. Stormy Ray's website out- 
lines the process for obtaining a card. The 
requirements are not lengthy. A patients 
need only to bring a physician's note - 
not a prescription - stating they had this 
pain or that pain. If the particular ailment 
was listed on a state medical marijuana 
checklist. Foundation volunteers helped 
patients fill out proper paperwork, which 
could then be submitted to the state for 
the medical marijuana card. 

(According to the Oregon Health 
Authority, there currently are 57,386 
medical marijuana card holders in the 
state of Oregon. The top five counties 
with the most patients registered with 
the state are Multnomah - 9,804, Jackson 
- 7,210, Lane - 6,046, Josephine - 4,360, 
and Washington - 4,203. Umatilla County 
has 537 registered medical marijuana 
card holders.) 

Judge Johnson said his mother, who 
was dying from cancer, would have re- 
fused, as a matter of principle, the use of 
marijuana to relieve her pain. 

"If we'd have suggested marijuana she 
would have said no," Johnson said. Still, 
he added, "I don't want people to die to 
prove it works. My mom was not in pain 
at the end with morphine." 

Bottom line, though, is that marijuana 
possession, consumption and/or distri- 
bution, is just plain illegal on the Umatilla 
Indian Reservation. 

Under an ounce is a misdemeanor; 
over an ounce is a felony. 

"We do not allow it. It's the law of the 
land as a nation and any change will have 
to come from the Board of Trustees or the 
people," Johnson said. 

Additionally, Perkinson said, mari- 
juana is not legal under federal law. Some 
of the states that issue medical marijuana 
licenses are cross ways with the federal 
government. 

"There is a tense legal relationship 
between state law and federal law on this 
point. Now there is a similar legal rela- 
tionship between the state and the Tribe," 
the Tribes' interim prosecutor said. 

Federal authorities are, for the most 
part, not enforcing marijuana laws in 
states where medical marijuana cards are 
issued. They do, however, arrest people 
who grow and sell large amounts of 
marijuana, even if they possess a medical 
marijuana card that allows them to grow 
for patients. 

Addleman noted that in Nomee's case, 
the amount of pot confiscated from her 
home was not enough to warrant federal 
involvement. 

"We talked to the feds but because 
it was barely over an ounce they didn't 
want the case. It was too small even 
though she was distributing it," Addle- 
man said. 

According to Oregon law, one card is 
needed to grow plants and another card 
to consume. Persons with a grow card 
can produce up to three plants (up to two 
pounds) of marijuana per patient. (They 
can give it away but it is illegal to sell it.) 

Tribal police don't necessarily go look- 
ing for pot smokers, but if they happen to 


come into contact with somebody using, 
they will cite them into Tribal Court. 

Johnson and Perkinson said the CTUIR 
would be giving away some sovereignty 
if they acquiesced to the state law. 

"Oregon has a license program, but if 
we were required to accept that it would 
go against the laws of Tribal sovereign- 
ty," Perkinson said. 

Johnson agrees. 

"Until the law changes, this is the law 
of the land. As a sovereign nation, we 
can make our own laws and live by our 
own laws," Johnson said. "Otherwise we 
give away our sovereignty inch by inch." 

In the first case against Nomee, Perkin- 
son said, plainclothes officers - both with 
badges displayed - knocked on the door 
to talk about suspicious activity. 

"They were invited in by Lillian who 
offered to sell them drugs. They played 
along with it and she brought out a tool 
box where kept her supply. She opened 
it up and asked them what kind they 
wanted. One of them said, 'You know 
we're cops, right?' She realized she was 
in trouble." 

As part of her sentence, she was re- 
quired to write a letter to the CUJ explain- 
ing her situation. She didn't apologize 
and, in fact, argued why she was cited 
when she possessed an Oregon medical 
marijuana card. 

On the latest arrest, Perkinson said, 
a series of controlled drug buys by 


BENT officers led to the search warrant. 
Three young adults, but not Nomee and 
Surface, were at the house when it was 
raided. The pair was arrested two days 
later. 

They were in jail for about three weeks 
before they were released on their own 
recognizance because charges had not 
yet been filed. Perkinson said he had not 
received all the reports and therefore had 
not filed the charges. 

The new distribution charges, Perkin- 
son said, occurred in "very close order" to 
the first so it would appear the prosecu- 
tion will be more vigorous. 



Order vour Easter bouquet now 

Native - Natural - Unique 

Cayuse Country offers a unique array 
of flowers arranements, home decor 
and specialty items I 

For orders please call and leave a message. 

541 - 966-8336 

We Deliver! 


Tribal member owned and operated - Member of the Nlxyaawii Chamber of Commerce 



VISA 


All kids ages 5-9 are 
invited to join in on the 
fun! A full slate of 
activities is planned 
every afternoon, 
including tasting Mexican 
chocolate in connection 
with the current Painted 
Metaphors ancient Maya 
exhibit plus playing tribal 
games, touring the 
museum, making arts 
and crafts, and listening 
to traditional stories. 


Spring Break 
Day Camps! 

Games! Art! 
Crafts! Snacks! 


Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday 
March 24-26 
I pm-4pm 



The camps are fun, 
healthy, safe, and 
educational. Only $20 
for the first child; $ 1 0 
for each additional child. 
Discounts for Inwai and 
Tribal members. 
Reservations are 
requested. Call Susan at 
54 1 -429-7723, 
Monday-Friday, 

1 0am-5pm. 


VISIT THE MUSEUM AT 

TAMASTSLIKT 

CULTURAL INSTITUTE 


Exhibits, Museum Store • Open Mon-Sat, October-March, 9am-5pm 
Kinship Caf£« Mon- Sat, October-March, llam-2pm . 

FIRST FRIDAYS ARE FREE! 

Adjacent to Wildhorse Resort & Casino 
Pendleton, OR • www.tamastslikt.org • 541-966-9748 
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Free-spirited mayor shakes up small Washington town 


By ERIK LACITIS, The Seattle Times 

TENINO, Wash. (AP) - Meet newly 
elected Mayor Eric Strawn, 35, who, on 
a recent Monday at the office, is wear- 
ing one of his dozen or so Bob Marley 
T-shirts. 

The T-shirt goes well with the mayor's 
ponytail and arm-length tattoos that 
include a large feather signifying his 
Native- American heritage. 

It goes well with the reggae music 
streaming out of his laptop, and the huge 
green, red and yellow striped flag, with 
crossed paddles in the middle, honoring 
native Hawaiians, that the mayor hung on 
the office wall as a memento of when he 
and his family lived there for five years. 

In more ways than just attire, Strawn 
has brought a new look to the top elec- 
tive office in this city of 1,600 just south 
of Olympia. 

Strawn is shaking things up big time 
with the political old guard here. And the 
old guard, many two or more decades 
older than Strawn, is fighting back as 
only can happen in small-town politics. 

Strawn was welcomed to City Hall by 
finding a portion of the small building 
barred to him by a locked metal gate, 
should he decide to work after-hours 
or on weekends when no one else was 
around. 

That was ordered by the city's clerk- 
treasurer, who's not even elected but 


appointed, and by the previous mayor, 
Ken Jones, 69, who had just been voted 
out after two terms. 

In the Nov. 8 election, Strawn got 57 
percent of the vote, 249 to 188. 

He had run on a platform of ""bring 
back a feeling of community," ""a place 
where the citizens can be proud to call 
home" and ""can't wait for business to 
find Tenino, need to seek out business 
FOR Tenino." 

Strawn, a Tenino native who never 
finished high school and works at a 
beef-slaughtering plant ("People ask me, 
"Oh, you kill cows?' I say, "I just cut their 
heads off.' It's a job that has to be done.") 
readily admitted to having no political 
experience. 

But, says Strawn, VV I am competent, 
literate and cognitive with the ability and 
willingness to learn." 

The locals were obviously in a mood 
for change. 

The old guard obviously less so. 

The major reason clerk Betty Garrison, 
57, and Jones gave for the metal gate was 
Strawn' s two guilty pleas a decade ago. 

There was a third-degree theft charge 
for taking a car radio from his uncle's 
detailing shop, says Strawn, for which 
he got 90 days suspended. ""I was young 
and stupid," he explains. 

And there was the marijuana posses- 
sion that's on his rap sheet. Cops found 
a bowl of pot in his car, says Strawn, and 
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Wildhorse Resort & Casino presents 

Nixyaawii Palyawit 

Stick Game Tournament 

March 23 - 25 * Rivers Event Center, inside Wildhorse Resort & Casino 


Friday Scramble: *3,000 Single Elimination 

s 20.00 per person 

Saturday: *10,000 Tournament 

*100.00 team buy-in 
1st *4,000 + entry fee 
2nd *3,000 + entry fee 
3rd *2,000 + entry fee 
4th *1,000 + entry fee 
First team outTBA 

Prize money subject to change and increase. 

Sunday Funday: 3 Man Adult Team Tournament 

*60.00 per team 
Prize: TBA 

Kids Tournament Sunday 

Prize: TBA 


Stick game information contact: S hill ay a Williams (785) 550-9460 

Vendors contact Modesto Min thorn nt (541} 429-7860 and ModestaMinth or n&ctu ir.org 
Book rooms call (800| 654-9453 

For mare information email shaliiynnvilli Jims 1,1 ctuir.org 


WILDHORSE 

RESORT A CASINO 


he was fined $250. 

The previous mayor says Strawn was 
locked out of that front room because 
it contained file cabinets with court re- 
cords. Jones says about Strawn, ""Those 
are court records with his name, and 
his friends' names. You figure it out for 
yourself." 

Strawn wonders what exactly he could 
have done with those records. It's not as 
if his rap sheet can't be found on a com- 
puterized court search. 

The gate came down in the first week 
of January after _ to allay the fears of any- 
one who thought he might go through the 
records _ Strawn ordered locks that cost 
around $15 for the three file cabinets that 
contained the records. 

Last week, Strawn fired Garrison. You 
can understand how the mayor and the 
clerk didn't start off on the best of terms. 

She still doesn't understand why the 
new mayor got upset about being locked 
out. 

""I don't see what the big deal was," 
she says. 

The new mayor is not the kind who 
backs down when he feels offended. Not 
long ago, he wrote up a well-meaning 
proclamation to honor a military veteran 
from Tenino. 

The proclamation offended the gram- 
matical sensibilities of Dawna Kelley- 
Donohue, 60, who's been on the council 
for 14 years. She let loose with an email. 

It said, in part, about Strawn' s writ- 
ing, ""The numerous grammatical and 
contextual errors should be obvious in 
every one of the paragraphs and need to 
be corrected. The second and third para- 
graphs are a jumble of separate thoughts 
that do not tie together into coherent 
sentences. This document does not reflect 
the professionalism that is expected in the 
City's correspondence." 

Strawn, who considers himself an 
articulate individual, emailed Kelley- 
Donahue back that she had written ""a 
metaphorically troglodytic message to 


the new Mayor." 

The locals in Tenino seem to be willing 
to give Strawn a chance, despite his rap 
sheet that also includes some 20 traffic of- 
fenses beginning at age 16, ranging from 
speeding to an expired license. 

Scott Hineline, owner of Scotty B's, a 
local restaurant, says the general attitude 
of his customers about the new mayor is, 
""OK, so he smoked some pot, big deal." 

Gar Warren, manager of the Tenino 
Eagles Lodge No. 564, another local hang- 
out, says about the political old guard, 
""They lost the pulse of the city. I think 
people were just fed up. I hear a lot of the 
customers here talk, and it surprised me 
at the amount of older people wanting 
a change. I hope Eric comes through." 

Warren says something else that upset 
voters here was the bill for a $19 million 
project connecting the town's 676 septic 
systems to a sewer line. 

Even after grant money helped pay for 
the system, the city still is on the hook for 
$10.5 million, says Ron Kemp, the town's 
development service director. 

Kemp says the sewer project translates 
to about $100 a month per residence that 
used to have a septic tank, a big chunk 
in a dour economy, in a town of modest 
homes. 

The old guard was leery enough of 
what Strawn would do once he was in 
office that it tried to curtail his powers 
before he was sworn in. The rumor was 
that Strawn was planning to start firing 
city staffers. So before he took office Jan. 
1, the council passed an ordinance taking 
away the mayor's power to fire employ- 
ees without council approval. 

Council members later acknowledged 
that portion of the ordinance was un- 
enforceable because state law gives the 
mayor such powers. 

Strawn has made no secret that he 
has his problems with Tenino Police 

See Mayor, page 37 


Oregon Trail 

Gallery & Trading Post 

621 Sixth Street in Umatilla 

Open Wednesday-Sunday 10-5 / Closed Monday & Tuesday 
On call 24 hours a day 

Call the store at 541-922-5123 / Evenings 541-922-5567 

□Antique Beadwork 
□Old baskets and cornhusk bags 
□Old shawls with beadwork 
□Beaded antique old and new shawls 

•Horsehide 18” Washat Drums 
•Smoked and White Brain-Tanned Buckskin 
•4 Buckskin Dresses: 2 Beaded, 2 Plain 

• Dancers: All-New Old-Style Headdresses Wolf-Coyote-Bobcat 

~ Men’s, women’s & children’s hard-sole fully beaded mocassins ~ 

- Timber wolf, coyote, fox and beaver fur - Roaches, shell dresses for women and children ~ 

- White buckskin dresses for women and children - Old style trade cloth dresses for children ~ 

• White 3X large deer hides • Large ermine and otter pelts • 

• Adult and children’s jingle dresses and wing dresses • 

• Otter hair wraps for women and children • 1700-1800’s authentic old trade beads 

• Men’s, Women’s and childrens’ mocassins • Brain and commercial tanned hides 

• Same great selection for naming, memorial and giveaway gifts ♦ 

• Blanket Sale • Deer & Elk Buckskin • Wing dresses, Jingle dresses in adult and children sizes 

• Ribbon shirts • Leggings & Mocassins • Baby boards • Shawls 
• Drum frames •Rawhide - buffalo, horse, elk or deer 


Special on authentic 
native brain 
tanned hides 
White & Smoked 
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Tribe seeks order to limit beer sales 


LINCOLN, Neb. (AP) - Leaders of a 
South Dakota American Indian tribe who 
are suing beer makers, distributors and 
retailers are now asking a judge to restrict 
alcohol sales in a tiny Nebraska town that 
borders their reservation. 

The Oglala Sioux Tribe added the request 
to a federal lawsuit that seeks $500 million 
in damages for the alcohol-related problems 
on the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation. 

The tribe's attorney, Tom White of 
Omaha, said he will argue that Nebraska 
officials have failed to enforce their own 
laws by allowing beer sales that far 
surpass the amount that can legally be 
consumed in the area. 

Alcohol is officially banned on Pine 
Ridge, a reservation the size of Con- 
necticut in southwestern South Dakota. 
Nebraska state law prohibits drinking 
outside of the stores, and the nearest non- 
reservation town is more than 20 miles to 
the south. Yet the four beer retailers in 
Whiteclay, which has fewer than a dozen 
residents, sold the equivalent of nearly 5 
million cans in 2010. 

vv The defendants have failed to make 
reasonable efforts to ensure their prod- 
ucts are distributed and sold in obedience 
to the laws of the state of Nebraska and 
the Oglala Sioux tribe," White said. 

The lawsuit says the tribe has vv no 
adequate remedies to protect its feder- 
ally granted rights" to protect its sover- 
eignty and enforce its own alcohol ban. 
He pointed to statements by Attorney 
General Jon Bruning, the state's top law 
enforcement officer, who has said shut- 


ting down the beer stores will not solve 
the problem. 

The lawsuit in U.S. District Court of 
Nebraska targets some of the world's 
largest beer makers, as well as their dis- 
tributors and the four stores in Whiteclay. 

Tribal leaders and activists blame the 
Whiteclay businesses for chronic alcohol 
abuse and bootlegging on the Pine Ridge. 
They say most of the stores' customers 
come from the reservation, which spans 
southwest South Dakota. 

The $500 million lawsuit seeks reim- 
bursement for the cost of health care, 
social services and child rehabilitation 
caused by chronic alcoholism on the 
reservation, which encompasses some of 
the nation's most impoverished counties. 

One in four children born on the reser- 
vation suffer from fetal alcohol syndrome 
or fetal alcohol spectrum disorder, and 
the average life expectancy is estimated 
between 45 and 52 years _ the shortest in 
the North Hemisphere except for Haiti, 
according to the lawsuit. The average 
American life expectancy is 77.5 years. 

The lawsuit alleges that the beer makers 
and stores sold to Pine Ridge residents, 
knowing they would smuggle the alcohol 
into the reservation to drink or resell. 

Matthew Fletcher, a Michigan State 
University associate law professor who 
specializes in American Indian issues, 
said the suit offers a novel approach to a 
problem that has plagued the reservation 
for more than a century. But, Fletcher 
said, vv my sense is, it doesn't have much 
of a chance." 



Watching 
the trail 

Aaron Worden, 
who works in the 
Confederated Tribes’ 
Department of 
Children and Family 
Services, took this 
photo Feb. 5 of a 
sparrow hawk along 
the trail between 
Yellowhawk and 
Tamastslikt. 
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Frazier Office Suppl/^ s- \ 
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Saving you time, trouble and money! 


Serving Area Businesses 
for over 100 years. 


Frazier Office 


Our Business is taking care of your Business' 


Supply^ 

funitr RiKinp«l 


(541) 276-1121 * 227 S. Main • Pendleton • wwwi'razierofficesuppivxom 


J CATHOLIC HE AIT1I 
T INITIATIVES* 


St. Anthony Hospital 

WE CARE CLINIC 


1312 SW 2nd Street 

(off Nye Avenue west from Red Lion Inn behind Charter Cable) 


Open Monday - Friday from 7 a.m.-7 p.m. 
Saturday 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 

541-278-8183 


Celebrating Our Employees 

Congratulations to our newest employee of the month: 

Kathy Lange! 

Kathy’s nominator said the following about her 

‘I have noticed over the past few 
months that every time I walk by Kathy’s 
desk I hear her on the phone. She is 
always so pleasant, always speaking in 
a soft voice. If I were on that other end 
I would be so relieved to hear someone 
speaking to me as Kathy does because 
calling a help desk is not always 
an easy task. I speak with Kathy 
sometimes when she is off her desk and 
I hear the stories of the folks that call her and how happy 
she always is to help them. That is one positive lady and 
for that I think she should be recognized.’ 

Every month, Cayuse 
Technologies acknowledges 
an Employee of the Month. 

The Employee of the Month 
receives his or her name on 
an Employee of the Month 
plaque that is placed in the 
entrance hallway, a Cayuse 
Technologies Polo shirt, and 
a personal parking space lo- 
cated in the visitor parking lot. 
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Federal wildlife agents shoot 14 wolves in Idaho 


LEWISTON, Idaho (AP) - Federal 
wildlife agents report they have shot 
and killed 14 wolves from helicopters in 
northern Idaho as part of an effort to help 
restores the elk population in the Lolo 
zone, an area long considered home to 
the best elk herds and habitat in the state. 

The three-day operation was carried 
out earlier this month at a cost of $22,500 
by agents with the USDA Wildlife Ser- 
vices and the Idaho Department of Fish 
and Game. 

Wildlife managers believe that a sus- 
tained reduction in wolf numbers will 
allow the Lolo elk herd, which has been 
severely depressed since the mid-1990s, 
to rebound. State wildlife officials have 
long had a goal of reducing wolf numbers 


Head 2 Toes 

Full Service Salon & Spa 
1904 SW Frazer/ 379-0010 

Thank you 
everyone for all 
of your continued 

support. 

Head 2 Toes 

Full Service Salon & Spa 


in the area along the upper Lochsa and 
North Fork of the Clearwater rivers, once 
renowned for its elk hunting. 

vv We'd like to see one of Idaho's pre- 
mier elk populations recover as much as 
possible," said Jim Unsworth, deputy 
director of Fish and Game. 

The wolf population in the area has 
also been diminished by hunters and 
trappers in recent months. Through 
Wednesday, the state reported sports- 
men had taken 22 wolves from the Lolo, 
while another six wolves were shot from 
helicopters last spring, bringing the total 
of known wolf kills to 42. 

Before the start of the hunting sea- 
son, the Lolo zone wolf population was 
estimated at 75 to 100, with additional 
animals crossing back and forth between 
Idaho and Montana. 

Biologists said the biggest problem 
for Lolo elk herds was a long-term 
change in the habitat. But state officials 

Federal law will 

WASHINGTON, D.C. - President 
Barack Obama signed into law leg- 
islation championed by U.S. Senator 
Maria Cantwell (D-WA) that enables 
the Quileute Nation to move to higher 
ground, away from the danger of a Pacific 
tsunami and persistent Quillayute River 
flooding. 

"With the President's signature today, 
the long-awaited move out of harm's way 
can finally begin for the Quileute," said 
Cantwell. "We are proud of the many 



LIS- Department of the Interior 
Office of Indian Energy and Economic D eve l°pment 

Indian L oan Guarantee p rogram 

Since 1974, we have guaranteed more than $1 billion in loans 

We help tribes, tribal entities, individual Indians and their 
corporations. The loan guarantee program helps facilitate 
loan financing for borrowers, while securing reasonable interest rates 
and reduce risks for all parties involved. 

► Up to a 90% Government backed loan guarantee for 
economic development projects 

► Helping finance both small and large business loans, 
startup and refinance 

Helping guarantee the economic future of Indian Country. 

f 9 or more information, contact I FF D todaijl 
Gina Eastman Shanna O’Reilly 

Portland, OR Lakewood, CO 

Gina.Eastman@bia.gov Shanna.OReilly@bia.gov 

(503)231-6754 (720) 407-0675 


www.mdlanaffairs.goY/leed 


also blame growing numbers of bears 
and mountain lions. Hunting seasons 
on those predators were liberalized 
and managers expected elk numbers 
to slowly climb. But as the herds con- 
tinued to shrink and blame was placed 
on the increasing number of wolves 
moving into the area. 

Recent studies by Fish and Game re- 
searchers now show wolves are the pri- 
mary cause of death in female elk in the 
Lolo and of calves more than 6 months 
old. Researchers have said the habitat is 
capable of supporting far more than the 
2,000 elk estimated to be in the area. 

Statewide, Fish and Game officials 
report that hunters and trappers had 
killed 318 wolves since the public hunting 
season opened last fall. Most hunting and 
trapping seasons end March 31, but wolf 
hunting will be allowed in the Lolo and 
Selway zones through June. 


Idaho considering law 
to allow ranchers to use 
aircraft, live-bait traps 

BOISE, Idaho (AP) - A bill that would 
allow Idaho ranchers to use aircraft and 
live-bait traps to hunt problem wolves is 
headed to the Senate. 

The legislation would let livestock pro- 
ducers track and kill the predators with the 
aid of powered parachutes, helicopters, 
other motorized vehicles or live bait for 36 
hours after an attack. 

The Senate Resources and Environ- 
ment Committee voted 7-2 Wednesday to 
advance the legislation. 

Permits would be required to hunt wolf 
packs aerially and to continue hunting for 
60 days following an attack. 

Sponsor Sen. Jeff Siddoway, a sheep 
rancher from Terreton, says ranchers need 
new tools to stop the costly losses from the 
growing wolf population. 


move tribe out of tsunami zone 


supporters who came together over the 
years to make today a reality. This is 
an important victory for the safety and 
future of the Quileute Nation. Every 
day, Quileute students go to school in 
a schoolhouse that is just feet above sea 
level. Today, we have taken the first step 
toward moving those students to safety. 
The Quileute Nation can finally move 
forward to proactively protect its people 
from the threat of a devastating tsunami." 

The Quileute Tribal Reservation con- 
sists of one square mile of land, at the 
edge of the Pacific Ocean and surrounded 
by the Olympic National Park with many 
steep, unbuildable areas. As a result, 
the tribe's school, offices and homes are 
located right against the ocean, putting 
lives and property in grave danger if a 
catastrophic tsunami were to occur. The 
legislation signed into law today enables 
the tribe to relocate to new land out of the 
tsunami flood zone. 

"I am so excited to hear the news 


today about the passage of the bill!" 
said Quileute Chairman Tony Foster on 
February 13, following Senate passage 
of the bill. 

"I am overwhelmed with emotions 
and so grateful that our tribe will actually 
be able to move our elders and children 
out of the path of a tsunami and up to 
higher ground. Our tribal school, senior 
center, administrative offices and elders 
situated in the lower village, will all ben- 
efit from the passage of this legislation." 
Our sincerest appreciation to Senator 
Cantwell for all the hard work she put 
behind the passage of this legislation. 
We also want to thank the National Park 
Service for their work on the settlement 
that led to the legislation. To all the tribal 
members who have worked tirelessly 
on this legislation for many decades, 
we hold you in our hearts today as we 
humbly share with the world that our 
prayers have been answered." 



Eat together as a 
family! 


INCOME STANDARDS HAVE INCREASED FOR OCTOBER: 

INCOME LIMIT PER HOUSEHOLD: 

1 PERSON: $1 055/month 4 PERSON: $2018/month 

2 PERSON: $1373/month 5 PERSON: $2362/month 

3 PERSON: $1 692/month 6 PERSON: $2708/month 

The Tribal Commodities Program is for enrolled Tribal mem- 
bers of any federally recognized tribe in Umatilla or Morrow 
Counties ~AND~ non-tribal members who live on the 
Umatilla Indian Reservation, 

You CANNOT participate in the commodity program 
and the food stamp program at the same time. 


Tribal Commodities Program 


Contact: Martina Gordon 
Nutrition Coordinator 
Office Hours: 

Tues/Wed/Thurs 

8:30 to 11:30 and 1:30 to 4:30 

Distribution days/hours vary! 

Please contact me for more information! 


CAPECO 

1605 NW 50th Drive (Airport) 
721 SE Third, Ste D (Mailing) 
Pendleton OR 97801 


541-276-5073 or mgordon@capeco-works.org 

This program prohibits discrimination on the basis of race, color, national origin, gender, religion, age, 
disability, political beliefs, sexual orientation, and marital or family status. 
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Colville Tribes win $193 million for mismanaged lands 


NESPELEM, Wash. (AP) - The Con- 
federated Colville Tribes announced an 
agreement Friday to accept a $193 million 
settlement offer from the federal govern- 
ment for mismanaging tribal lands. 

The agreement is one of the largest In- 
dian trust mismanagement settlements in 
U.S. history, Colville Tribal Chairman Mi- 
chael Finley told The Wenatchee World. 

The U.S. Department of Justice is ex- 
pected to sign the agreement in the next 

Mayor 

Continued from page 34 

Chief Sean Gallagher and wouldn't 
mind seeing him go. Among a couple 
of encounters that Strawn says he's had 
with the chief was one that took place 
in November 2010 in front of City Hall. 

vv Sean Gallagher started asking me 
about my past. He said I was selling 
methamphetamine. I've never had 
anything to do with selling that stuff. It 
offended me when he called me that," 
says Strawn. 

Soon thereafter, Strawn decided to run 
for mayor. VV I felt the citizens weren't be- 
ing treated fairly by the city government, 
including the chief," says Strawn. 

As for the encounter with Strawn, 
Gallagher, 53, says he was vv a bystander" 
and that another officer vv confronted" 
Strawn with v "information that he may 
have been involved in drugs ... I can't go 
into the specifics." 

vv Nothing happened," says Gallagher. 


two weeks, Finley said. 

The Colvilles filed suit in 2005 alleging 
the government sold tribal timber and 
leased its rangeland for less than market 
value for years. The case marked one 
of about 60 tribal trust lawsuits, which 
have been pending for a decade, involv- 
ing mismanagement of tribal trust lands. 

The cases are separate from a class- 
action lawsuit, known as the Cobell case, 
filed against the U.S. Bureau of Indian 


Nothing happened other than it left 
Strawn steaming. 

The new mayor has plans for change 
in the city, such as getting a grant for put- 
ting in a bike, skateboarding and basket- 
ball area in the city's park and asking the 
local bank to sponsor the maintenance on 
the city's historic quarry pool (in the late 
1800s the town was a major sandstone- 
quarry center). 

Right now, Strawn is taking time off 
from his job at the slaughtering plant to 
devote his time to the mayor's job that 
pays all of $600 a month. 

By the way, these days, the new mayor 
has a prescription for medical marijuana 
from an Olympia naturopath. Strawn 
says he needs the pot for chronic pain and 
arthritis after surgeries on his knees and 
an elbow, and smokes a small amount 
half a dozen times a month. But, given 
how things are going with the old guard, 
you could add tension headaches as rea- 
son for wanting a little toke. 




with anv meal, 

Clip this 

COUPON and save! 


All 50’s all the time. Still serving the same great food 
you’ve come to expect.Even our phone number is 
from the 50’s. Need to call? Dial 541-278-1952. 


Free soft drink 


349 S Main Street in Pendleton 

Open Mon-Sat: 7am - 2pm / Sun: 8am - 2pm 


r — — -COUPON - — — n 

Betty has a deal from you in the month of March! 
Expiration date March 31. 


Affairs that alleges mismanagement of 
oil, gas, grazing and timberlands. 

The settlement will have no bearing on 
the outcome of that pending case, Finley 
said. Lands involved in the mismanage- 
ment claimed in this settlement involve 
only trust lands that belong to the tribe 
and not individual members, he said. 

A portion of the funds will be set aside 
and distributed, probably over time, to 
tribal members, while the rest will be 


used to restore tribal forests, rangeland 
and other natural resources, Finley said. 

vv It's going to put a lot of our people 
back to work," he said. vv Our forests need 
commercial thinning and tree planting. 
You're going to see a lot of this money 
being put to work right away." 

The settlement exceeds the $53 million 
the Colville Tribes won from the govern- 
ment in 1994 for lands taken to build 
Grand Coulee Dam. 


Exercise Opportunities! 


Walk 100 Miles or 
exercise to the 
equivalent of 100 
miles between March 
and August. Fun 
REWARDS for anyone 
who completes 100 
miles in the next 6 
months. Applications 
in YTHC main lobby. 


Aqua Classes @ BMCC- Tall? to 
Melissa at VTHC 

Chair Aerobics at Senior Monday 
and Wednesday at 10am 

Aerobic Classes at VTHC Monday 
and Wednesday at 6pm 

Recreation Gym and Fitness Room 

Cycle Classes, 11:40am and 4:15pm 
located on the bach side of REC 

Salmon Walk 


Relay for Life, contact Kristi 429- 
7538 
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How do you make your business decisions? 


Ask the Magic 
8 Ball ' 

Consult the 

Ouija Board 
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Just 

Roll the Dice 



Why take the risk? Take our class and we’ll help you reduce 
business risk. 


Exploring Your Business idea - This two session 
business course helps you examine your business idea and 
Identify your product and services, competitors and potential 
customers. 


Date: February 26 and March 6 2012 
Time: 6:00 to 9:00 p.m. 

Where: Tamastslikt 
Fee: $20.00 





This business class is a pre-requisite for our next series of 
classes, Indianpreneurship that begins March 13, 2012. For 
more information or register, please call us at 541-966-1918. 
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Thank You! 
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♦ Umatilla, Morrow and Benton counties 

♦ Oregon Emergency Management 

♦ Washington State Emergency Management 

♦ Umatilla Chemical Depot 

♦ Umatilla Chemical Depot Outreach Office 

♦ Confederated Tribes of the Umatilla Indian Reservation 

♦ Federal Emergency Management Agency 

♦ Fire Departments 

♦ Police Departments 

♦ Local Hospitals 

♦ Local and State Health Departments 

♦ American Red Cross 

♦ Schools and Head Starts in the Immediate Response 
Zones 

♦ Intermountain ESD 

♦ And many other agencies that gave support. 

♦ And a legion of volunteers. 

♦ And all the citizens who made time to prepare for all 
types of emergencies. 

It worked with you 

As the Chemical Stockpile Emergency Preparedness 
Program comes to a close, we want to thank the citizens 
and communities around the Umatilla Chemical Depot that 
made the program successful. 

Thank you for your cooperation, commitment and 
friendship. CSEPP training and equipment will continue to 
benefit your communities from Boardman to Pendleton 
and from the Tri-Cities to Heppner. Your emergency 
responders are top-notch. Their expertise will be invaluable 
in addressing emergencies that arise in the future. 

Stay prepared, starting with your family and yourself. 
Help your communities be ready for emergencies. In doing 
so, you and your neighbors will give the old CSEPP this new 
meaning: 


I * 





: c 



LOCAL 

EMERGENCY 

MANAGEMENT 

OFFICES 



IMMUNITIES 


TRENGTHENED 




Umatilla County Emergency Management, 541 - 966-3700 
Morrow County Emergency Management, 54 1 - 676-53 1 7 
Benton County Emergency Management, 509 - 628-2600 


UIPPED 
R0TECTED 
REPARED 


CSEPP 


is you. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ON EMERGENCY PREPAREDNESS, VISIT READY.GOV, REDCROSS.ORG, CDC.GOV 
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Dairy Queen at Coyote Business Park 
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Gwena Harris (left), owner of the Pendleton Dairy Queen, has announced plans to open a DQ 
restaurant on the Umatilla Reservation, which will be run by Rochelle Helfrech (center). Also pictured 
is Mayra Garcia who has worked at the Pendleton Dairy Queen since August. 


Continued from Page 3 

est. In Pendleton, for example, Quizno's, 
Jack-in- the-Box and Taco Bell are at the 
same intersection with Pizza Hut not far 
away. They are located there because of 
the high traffic volume between nearby 
Safeway and Wal-Mart. 

Harris and Helfrecht anticipate sales 
from Forest Service, Davita and Cay use 
Technologies employees who otherwise 
have to navigate across the often-time 
busy highway to reach McDonald's. 

"I think a lot of employees will choose 
to stay on that (west) side of the highway 
until a traffic light goes up," Helfrecht 
said. 

From the east-west freeway or the 
north-south Highway 331, travelers will 
have a choice of the three restaurants, or 
could continue to eat at one of the five 
eating establishments inside Wildhorse 
Casino. 

"The more choices the better," Helfre- 
cht said. "This will be one more choice to 
get what they want." 

Harris, who has owned the Pendleton 
DQ for 19 years, said the new store will 
offer the same menu as any other Dairy 
Queen. 

"We have fish, beef, chicken, ice cream 
treats and ice cream cakes, and we will 
eventually have the Orange Julius line," 
Harris said. 

Hours of operation are still to be 
decided based primarily on demand. 


Breakfast likely will start at 6:30 a.m. and 
the store could be open until 10 p.m. or 
later. Harris figures Dairy Queen will be 
open later on weekends for the casino 
and theater crowd, and longer, too, for 
special events like the July 4 Pow-Wow, 
car shows and golf tournaments. 

This will be the first DQ built on a 
Northwest Indian reservation, a fact for 
which both Harris and Helfrecht are 
proud. 

"This is a great opportunity for me," 
said Helfrecht, who moved to the Uma- 
tilla Indian Reservation as a 15-year-old 
when her mother, Kevin Moore, was 


transferred to the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs office here. 

Helfrecht she's excited about manag- 
ing the new store and has designs on one 
day owning her own Dairy Queen store. 

"I like customer service and I love a 
challenge," Helfrecht said. "I'm planning 
to stick with Dairy Queen and I'd love to 
own my own store." 

Helfrecht is in the process of attend- 
ing DQ School, a three-phase learning 
process that includes a 15-day training 
stint in Roseburg. There she will be tested 
on things she mostly knows already, plus 
other management skills like food and 


labor costs, employee evaluations, and 
rules for hours and wages. 

Harris has loads of confidence in 
Helfrecht. 

"This business is challenging to me 
and I couldn't do it without Rochelle. I 
wouldn't do it without Rochelle," Harris 
said. "I know Rochelle is going to run it 
right or I wouldn't let her do it." 

Like Helfrecht, Harris said she is 
excited about the possibilities on the 
Umatilla Indian Reservation. 

"They are very progressive out there 
and I want to part of that," she said. "And 
I want Rochelle to do better than I have 
in the last 21 years." 


Aw Great !!! 
Look who’s 8 

Quanah T 



Happy Birthday Son 
Love, Your Family 
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STAND UP TO BULLYING 

Native American communities have always represented unity and strength. Today, we must continue this 
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tradition and come together to help those in need. 
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Bullying has become a serious problem in Indian Country and studies have found that bullying and 
victimization can be significantly related to suicidal ideation and attempts. With the right tools for 
knowledge and understanding, bullying can be prevented and those in need can find the help they deserve. 

To learn more about preventing bullying and cyberbullying please visit www.stopbullying.gov and if you or 
someone you know is in crisis, please call the National Suicide Prevention Lifeline at 800.273.8255 or 
visit their website at www.suicidepreventionlifeline.org. 
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Northwest tribes asked to partner on horse slaughterhouse 


Continued from Page 1 

Officials, including Scott Fairley from 
the Governor's Office, who facilitated the 
meeting, identified a number of potential 
issues for the hot-button issue, especially 
land use and water. 

"It will be challenging but we'd all love 
to work with you to make this a success," 
Fairley told Duquette. "We'd encourage 
you to work through the process, espe- 
cially in terms of jobs." 

In his presentation held at the Oregon 
Water Resources Office in Pendleton, 
Duquette said 80-100 people could be 
employed at the slaughter facility and 
another 20-30 could work at a proposed 
"rescue and rejuvenation project" de- 
signed to salvage and restore the health of 
horses for recreational sale or adoption. 

Land-use and water were chief among 
the topics discussed by Tamra Mabbott, 
Umatilla County Planning Director, and 
several state officials, including Mike 
Ladd, Oregon Water Resources Direc- 
tor; Cheryl Hutchens- Woods, Oregon 
Department of Environmental Quality; 
Jerry Gardner, Oregon Department of 
Agriculture; and Ace Clark, Oregon De- 
partment of Transportation. 

Several Northwest Tribes were repre- 
sented. Fred Hill, a member of the Board 
of Trustees for the Confederated Tribes 
of the Umatilla Indian Reservation, at- 
tended, along with Jim Stephenson from 
the Yakama Nation; Bill Reynolds from 


the Warm Springs Tribes; Bret Haskett, 
a Shoshone-Bannock representing the 
Northwest Tribal Horse Coalition; 
Katherine GoodLuck, a CTUIR member 
who serves on the Intertribal Agricul- 
ture Council. Gordy Schumacher, in 
the CTUIR Department of Natural Re- 
sources' Range, Agriculture and Forestry 
Program, was there as well. 

Duquette's proposal would ask North- 
west Tribes - who and how many were 
not indicated - to develop a cooperative 
and own 51 percent of the operation. The 
remaining portion would be owned by 
private investors, which Duquette says 
he has lined up. It would be managed by 
Unified Equine, which hopes to operate 
two other plants proposed by United 
Horsemen in Missouri and New Mexico. 

In November, Congress quietly lifted a 
5-year ban on funding horse meat inspec- 
tions. The ban was part of a spending bill 
President Barack Obama signed into law 
Nov. 18 to keep the government afloat 
through mid-December. 

It did not, however, allocate any new 
money to pay for horse meat inspec- 
tions, which opponents claim could cost 
taxpayers $3 million to $5 million a year. 
The USDA would have to find the money 
in its existing budget, which is expected 
to see more cuts this year as Congress 
and the White House aim to trim federal 
spending. 

The potential now exists to restart 


horse slaughterhouse facilities, but gov- 
ernment officials say they doubt horse 
slaughter for meat will resume any time 
soon, according to an article in the Feb. 
1, 2012 issue of DMV Newsmagazine 
(veterinary news . com) . 

Dr. Elizabeth Hagen, undersecretary 
for food safety at the USDA wrote on a 
White House blog Dec. 13 that various 
federal, state and local requirements and 
prohibitions against horse slaughter for 
human consumption remain in place and 
will likely create barriers to the reopening 
of horse slaughter plants. 

"While Congress has lifted the ban, 
USDA does not expect horse slaughter 
to resume in the near term," Hagen 
writes. "Furthermore, there have been 
no requests that the department initiate 
the authorization process for any horse 
slaughter operation in the United States 
at this time." 

Meanwhile, horse slaughter has been 
a controversial issue for animal rights 
advocates who were successful in push- 
ing a measure that cut off funding for 
horse meat inspections in 2006 after other 
efforts to pass outright bans on horse 
slaughter failed in previous years. 

The last U.S. slaughterhouse that 
butchered horses closed in 2007 in Illi- 
nois, and animal welfare activists warned 
of massive public outcry in any town 
where a slaughterhouse may open. 

Wayne Pacelle, president and chief 


executive of The Humane Society of the 
United States, predicted "controversy, 
litigation, legislative action and basi- 
cally a very inhospitable environment" 
in which slaughterhouses would operate. 

Duquette said PETA (People for Ethi- 
cal Treatment of Animals), too, would 
no doubt take interest in any proposed 
slaughter facility. Their most recent at- 
tention has focused on herds that number 
in the thousands damaging BLM range 
units, particularly in western states like 
Wyoming, Nevada, Oregon, Idaho and 
Utah. The BLM has rounded up thou- 
sands of horses into huge no practical 
- or politically correct - way to dispose 
of them. 

PETA is concerned as well about the 
long distance transport of horses, which 
they claim causes injury to horses, par- 
ticularly those that currently are being 
hauled hundreds of miles to slaughter 
facilities in Canada and Mexico, coun- 
tries with high human consumption of 
horse meat. 

A horse slaughter facility in Hermiston 
could significantly reduce the transporta- 
tion concerns for horse sellers who other- 
wise would be heading north to Canada. 

Duquette said it is only a matter of time 
before a horse slaughter facility opens in 
the United States and he predicts one will 
open soon in Oregon. He's hopeful that 
his proposal for Hermiston will work out 
because of its immediate proximity to 
the Hermiston Horse Sale and its central 
location for horse owners throughout the 
Northwest. 

Duquette wants Northwest tribes 
to form a cooperative and share in the 
business profits. However, if that doesn't 
happen, he said United Horsemen would 
help the Warm Springs Tribe in Central 
Oregon, which has been toying with the 
idea for a couple of years. 

"If the tribes here don't go, we'll work 
hard with the Warm Springs to help them 
get one up and going," Duquette said. 

A feasibility study and business plan 
at Warm Springs last year apparently did 
not pencil out, but Duquette said that 
likely is because the study was conducted 
by an analysis firm that was not savvy 
about the horse consumption industry. 

Tribal representatives, with the excep- 
tion of CTUIR' s Hill, were supportive of 
the facility, or at least what they were 
hearing about it. 

Hill listened but took no position. He 
mentioned the CTUIR feral horse policy 
and plans to round up some of the 350 
horses running wild on the north and 
south sides of the Umatilla River. 

Tribal staff have informed Umatilla 
leaders that the horses are causing sub- 
stantial damage to grazing lands and 
range units to the detriment of cultural 
plants and roots. Additionally, staff has 
told Tribal leaders that the horses jeop- 
ardize habitat for big game and have 
contributed to erosion that threatens 
streams and river habitat. 

Some CTUIR members and staff say 
the feral horses are not the "wild" horses 
that once roamed the hills of the Umatilla 
Indian Reservation. Instead, they say, the 
feral horses of lesser quality as a result of 
inbreeding and malnutrition. 

See Northwest Tribes. Page 41 


+ CATHOLIC 
1 HEALTH INITIAVES* 


There's more to the Maya 
culture than a calendar! 
Our exhibit offers a rare 
focus on the ordinary 
Maya, with material that 
reflects the ancient way of 
life in the village of Chama 
- more than 1 50 ancient 
artifacts, including figurines, 
jade carvings, musical 
instruments, weaving 
implements, burial urns, 
cave offerings, and more - 
plus photos and video of 
Maya life in the village of 
Chama today. 


St. Anthony Hospital 


presents 

Painted 

Metaphors 

Pottery 
and Politics 
of the 

Ancient Maya 

Opens March 1, 2012 



Through field notes and 
records, behind-the-scenes 
conservation video, and 
more, Painted Metaphors 
offers a window into the 
process of reconstruction, 
and discovery, of the 
ancient Maya of Guatemala 
1 ,300 years ago. 

Don't miss this 
extraordinary display of 
one of the great ancient 
civilizations of the world. 


VISIT THE MUSEUM AT 

TAMASTSLIKT 

CULTURAL INSTITUTE 


Exhibits, Museum Store • Open Mon-Sat, October-March, 9am-5pm 
Kinship Cafe* Mon- Sat, October-March, 1 1am-2pm . 

FIRST FRIDAYS ARE FREE! C 

Adjacent to Wildhorse Resort & Casino 
Pendleton, OR • www.tamastslikt.org • 541-966-9748 
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“Rockin” the Rez 


The Rock’s bus rolled through the Umatilla Indian Reservation, stopping for a while at 
Arrowhead Travel Plaza during the weekend of Feb. 25, apparently for some sleep. 

Tribal member Marcus Luke said he saw The Rock - also known by his given name, 
Dwayne Johnson - walk into the truck stop but he didn’t follow him around like an 
autograph hound. Johnson, who mixes his pro wrestling with an acting career, was 
a college football player and in 1991 was part of the University of Miami’s national 
championship team. He later played in the Canadian Football League. When he was cut, 
he decided to pursue a career in pro wrestling like his grandfather, Peter Maivia, and his 
father, Rocky Johnson. He gained mainstream fame as a wrestler in the World Wrestling 
Federation from 1996 to 2004. He subsequently turned into a villain as a member of the 
Nation of Domination in 1997 and two years later won the WWF Championship. He is 
considered the most popular wrestler and one of the greatest talkers in wrestling history. 


Northwest tribes 


Continued from Page 40 

Nevertheless, many tribal members have expressed 
the opinion that the horses have traditional and cultural 
value and should be left alone. Acting on those opinions, 
the CTUIR Board of Trustees in 2011 adopted a feral 
horse policy that sets out guidelines for management. 

According to the Umatilla Tribes' policy, the first 
horses rounded up are those identified by landowners 
as nuisance animals destroying property. The horses are 
offered first to Tribal members for auction and adoption 
before they are offered for sale to non- tribal members. 
The CTUIR horse policy will not allow the slaughter of 
horses on the Umatilla Indian Reservation. However, 
because adopted or purchased horses are no longer 
considered the property of the CTUIR, it is debatable 
whether or not the new owners would have the option to 
dispose of the horses as they wish, which could, conceiv- 
ably, mean they could be taken to a slaughter facility. 

Hill said the Confederated Tribes still are discussing 
options. 

"If we're stuck with them then what do we do with 
them? People are dumping horses here and they have 
impacts to the environment," Hill said. "I think right 
now we're on the outside looking in." 

Generally, the other Tribal representatives said "the 
sooner the better" for a plant to deal with the over- 
abundance of feral horses destroying range and habitat 
on reservations. 

Stephenson, in charge of horse management for the 
Yakama Nation, said some 12,000 to 15,000 horses are 
tearing up the ecosystem. 

"That's ten times the carrying capacity of the land," 
said Stephenson. "It has so much impact on game, 
fisheries and plants, so any decrease will be beneficial." 

In addition to habitat, the horses are suffering too, 
Stephenson said. 

"The way they are being managed is inhumane. They 
are suffering malnutrition because there is nothing left 
for them to eat." 

Duquette said there is a growing demand for horse 
meat, even in the United States where horse meat was 
consumed as recently as 1973. Harvard University's 


Faculty Club had horse meat on its menu for more than 
100 years - until 1985. 

Horse meat is routinely consumed in Asian countries 
like China and in Europe, especially in France and Italy. 

Since his appearance on a Fox News segment last 
year, Duquette said he has had several calls from fine 
restaurants for horse meat used in ethnic food. 

"The domestic market is larger than animal rights 
groups want to believe," Duquette said. 

The proposed facility near Hermiston, he said, would 
be a "perfect" site because of its proximity to water, in- 
terstate transportation and the sales yard, where horses 
of questionable quality could be sold. 

Before horses would be sent to the slaughter plant, 
however, Duquette proposes a "rescue and rejuvena- 
tion" program. 

"Just because a horse comes to the sales yard doesn't 
mean all the horses go directly to slaughter," Duquette 
said. "We want to work with college vet programs." 

However, he added, "If horses are not adoptable 
they will go to the processing plant. If a horse can't be 
rejuvenated they cannot stand around and cost money. 
They'd go to the processing plant." 

Mabbott, the Umatilla County planner, said there 
would be some hoops for Duquette to jump through 
before a permit could be issued. 

The 253-acre parcel, which hasn't been purchased 
yet, is currently zoned Exclusive Farm Use and would 
require a zone change and a zoning exception similar 
to what was needed for Federal Express to build its 
structures on land near the junction of 1-84 and 1-82. 

Mabbott suggested Duquette first consider avail- 
able land in the area already zoned for industrial uses. 
However, she said the land in question is not high-value 
farm land, even if it were irrigated. 

Clark from ODOT agreed the facility would provide 
good access to the freeway at the mile post 179 inter- 
change. He suggested the plan address dust problems 
and how horses would be confined. 

Ladd from the OWRD said water use could be chal- 
lenging but not undoable. 

While waste water from an adjacent co-generation 


power plant is allowed for irrigation to nearby farms, 
it is not necessarily permitted for use at an industrial 
site like the slaughter facility. 

If water is allowed for use on crops, Duquette said, 
why couldn't it be used to wash down carcasses in a 
meat cutting facility. 

Said Duquette, "If it's clean enough to grow pota- 
toes..." 

Ladd suggested the facility might be able to purchase 
water from the Port of Umatilla's direct-line to the Co- 
lumbia River, which has a municipal use that "allows 
for just about everything." 

Hutchens- Woods at DEQ said the plant also would 
need to follow domestic waste water rules. 

As initially envisioned, Duquette said, the plant 
would use a lagoon system and may incorporate an 
algae farm to eat waste water bacteria. 

"There is potentially an economic value to an algae 
farm," Duquette said. "It would be good water for 
algae." 

Hutchens- Woods, as did Ladd, mention the fact that 
ground-water aquifers, many of them about dry, are 
protected in the area. 

Jerry Gardner from ODA, participating in the meeting 
by teleconference, said he liked the idea of such a facility. 

Among other reasons, he said the region - even the 
Willamette Valley - is being impacted by horses turned 
loose by owners who are unable to tend to or can no 
longer afford feed. 

"When people let horses go, turn them loose, that's 
almost inhumane," Gardner said. "There needs to be a 
facility like this." 

However, like most of the others at the meeting, 
Gardner suggested Duquette get his ducks in a row 
before moving forward too fast. 

In addition to buying the land, a business plan would 
be needed, even before land use and water issues are 
considered. 

Also, it was suggested that Duquette educate the 
public about slaughter facilities in general, the proposal 
in particular, the need for such a plant and how the 
product would be used. 


Happy 3rd Birthday 
Kannan Rowdy 


We Love You! 
Love, Mommy, Daddy, 
Gunnar & Pistol 


Happy 2nd Birthday 
Abraham! 



Love, Mom, Sami, 
Grandma & Grandpa 

V J 


Happy Belated Birthday 

Mari! 



Love your Family in 
Oregon & Idaho 


March Birthdays! 

3-5 Michael VanPelt, Jr. 
3-10 Rhonda Scott 
3-11 Dorothy Jones 
3-12 Waine Brigham, 
Amber Gillpatrick 
3-26 Kathryn Harrison 
3-27 Chance Wigger 
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CUJ Sports 


BAAD is BACK 

Spring break tournament 
celebrating 25th year 

MISSION -Local teams as well as 
squads from Washington and Idaho are 
expected here March 24-30 for the 25 th 
annual Basketball Against Drugs and 
Alcohol basketball tournament at the 
Community Gym on the Umatilla Indian 
Reservation. 

Most of the teams will be local - Mis- 
sion, Pendleton, Athena, Weston, Hep- 
pner. Helix and Milton-Freewater. 

Brackets include 10 co-ed teams for 
kids 6-8 years old then eight boys' and 
eight girls' teams in brackets for 9-11 
year olds, 12-14 year olds and 15-18 
year olds. 

Kim Minthorn, a perennial coach, will 
have seven teams in the eight-bracket 
tournament, which will be played each 
day of spring vacation plus the Saturdays 
before and after the school break. 

In her 12 th year as a coach, Minthorn 
routinely builds her teams with the "im- 
proving" players. 

"I've won one championship in 12 
years in the girls' bracket," Minthorn 
said. "We went the back door the whole 
way. We lost our first game and then won 
five in a row." 

Minthorn said she likes teaching basic 
skills, knowing those youngsters likely 
won't play for her again. 

"Once they have the skills people steal 
them or they jump on another team. The 
more skills, the more playing and that's 
okay," she said. 

In addition to the basketball games, 
the event will once again require play- 
ers to attend alcohol-and-drug informa- 
tion sessions during the week. Sarah 
Frank from Yellowhawk's Behavioral 
Health Program will be in charge. This 
year the sessions also will focus on 
bullying. 

In addition to Frank, the BAAD tour- 
nament committee includes Lloyd Com- 
mander, Lou Farrow, Randy Minthorn, 
Julie Taylor and Leighila Minthorn. 
Volunteers are always welcome. 

Parents, grandparents and friends are 
expected to attend the games with the 
older bracket, especially the boys, draw- 
ing big crowds. 

Minthorn invited young people to the 
games as well. 

"You can always come to watch if 
you're not playing," she said. 



Sean Van Pelt flashes that familiar smile while waiting for the referee to signal a fall in a match in Pendleton in February. 


Sean ‘Big Papi’ Van Pelt takes fifth at state 


By the CUJ 

PENDLETON - It may be a cliche, but Sean Van Pelt really 
is a man of few words. 

Hardly any at all if you ask Coach Fred Phillips. 

"We're going to miss him. He smiled and he nodded. I 
don't think I heard more than about three words in a week," 
said Phillips, whose Pendleton High School wrestling team 
finished second in the Class 5A state championships in 
Portland Feb. 25. 

Van Pelt, wrestling in the 285-pound weight class, finished 
fifth at state. He went 3-2 at state and amassed a record of 
27-7 during the season. At one point he was ranked number 
two in the state. 

At the state tournament. Van Pelt won his first match 3-1 
and his second with a 30-second pin, lost his third match 6-3 
in overtime and then 6-3 to teammate P.J. Schubert. In his 
match for fifth place, he won by fall at 1:22 in the first round. 

Nicknamed "Big Papi," the same as Boston Red Sox 
slugger David Ortiz, Van Pelt inspired his teammates and 
Buckaroo fans with nary a whisper. 

"I might be partial because he was quiet and smiled but 


people loved to see him wrestle. He usually came out with 
a big win at the end of the meet. Maybe it's because he's so 
big and loveable and doesn't say much but people came to 
expect him to win," Phillips said. 

Van Pelt improved dramatically in a year from a wrestler 
who failed to qualify for state last year to a fifth place finish 
in February. He had to wrestle teammate P.J. Schubert in a 
consolation match to determine who would wrestle for third 
and who would wrestle for fifth. 

Van Pelt had a signature move, taught to him by Coach 
Steve Utter, that had opponents, literally, falling all over 
themselves. 

It was called a "foot stomp" and that's exactly what it was. 

Van Pelt would approach his opponent and stomp on 
one of his feet, gain control, throw his man to the mat and 
in most cases win by fall. 

"When somebody strong is pushing on you and you can't 
move your foot you're going to fall down," Phillips said. 

Even though he didn't say much. Van Pelt was just as im- 
pressive in the classroom as on the mat. With a GPA of 3.17, 
he fit right into the Bucks squad that had a combined GPA of 
3.5 - the second highest among wrestling teams in Oregon. 



Dean Fouquette's 

endleton Athletic 

249 S. Main - Pendleton / 541-276-6988 


Congratulations . . . 

Pendleton Wrestling Team 
2nd at state 

Pendleton Boys’ Swim Team 
3rd at state 



Always your best stop for Nixyaawii sports 
wear, including a new batch of Nixyaawii 
sweatshirts. Check out our new colors. 
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McCloud delivers for Clackamas CC; 
team leader in rebounds, steals, assists 



Josh Barkley, a junior at Nixyaawii Community School, made the Big Sky Conference first 
team all-stars. 


Barkley, Ostrum earn Big Sky 
Conference all-star honors 


HERMISTON - Josh Barkley and 
Taryn Ostrom, both juniors at Nixy- 
aawii Community School, were 
named to the Big Sky Conference 
all-star teams in mid-February during 
the league's district tournament here. 

Barkley, the team leader in every 
category - scoring, assists, rebounds, 
steals - was named to the first team. 

Ostrom, the floor leader among 
mostly younger teammates, was 
named to the conference second team 
all-stars. 

Here are the teams: 

Boys 

First team - Barkley; Tygh Wey- 
and, junior. South Wasco; Max Totaro, 
senior. Horizon Christian; Zac Orem, 
senior, lone; Kyle Burnett, senior, 
Sherman County. 

Second team - Sam Anthony, se- 
nior, Horizon Christian; Matt Totaro, 
Horizon Christian; Nick Shaffer, ju- 
nior, Condon- Wheeler; Scott Stroud, 


senior, 

Sherman 
County; 

Zach Smith, 
senior, 

Sherman 
County. 

Girls 

First 
team - El- 
lie Logan, 
sophomore, 

Condon- 
Wheeler; 

Jessica Lo- 
gan, senior, 

Condon- 
Wheeler; 

Shadow Kendrick, junior, lone; Janelle 
Keever, senior, Dufur; Jo Anna Patton, 
senior, lone. 

Second team - Ostrom; Taylor 
Darden, freshman, Dufur; Kirsten 
McCallum, senior. Echo; M'Randa 
Aldrich, senior. Horizon Christian. 



CTUIR NATIVE MEN’S BASKETBALL TOURNAMENT - April 6-8 

2 tokens (Non-Indian) allowed - Must be under 6 feet tall 
Leathersleeve Jacket for 1st Place - Other awards for 2-4th place, all stars and MVP 
Mission GYM - $300 Entry Fee / Call Robert 541 969 1201 / Sign up deadline is March 23rd 



PORTLAND - Clackamas Commu- 
nity College Coach Kayla Steen can't say 
enough good things about Samm Mc- 
Cloud, a Tribal member who is finishing 
up her second season as one of the best 
players in the Northwest Athletic Asso- 
ciation of Community Colleges. 

CCC will play in the NWAACC cham- 
pionships March 3-6 in Kennewick. 

"She is by far the most energetic and 
momentum initiator on the team," Steen 
said. "She never runs out of energy and 
she is called on to guard the most talented 
ball handler on the other team." 

McCloud's statistics speak for them- 
selves. 

She leads the four-region NWAACC 
in assists, is second in steals and in the 
top 20 in rebounds. (She has 55 more 
rebounds this year than anyone else on 
the team.) 

After 25 games, McCloud was aver- 
aging per game 10.6 points, 6.2 assists, 
7.7 rebounds and 4.4 steals. She led the 
team in assists, rebounds and steals, and 
had the fourth highest scoring average. 
Her high point game was 27 points, the 
second highest among her teammates all 
year long. 

"She brings it on both ends of the floor 
offensively and defensively for the team," 
Steen said. "She has high honors in the 
entire conference and you're looking at 
34 teams." 

Steen said McCloud has been a great 
teammate for two years. 

"She does her best to lead the team 
and is a big reason we are able to have 


Samm McCloud, daughter of Mike McCloud, is 
the “most energetic and momentum initiator” on 
the team, her coach says. 

a successful full court press," the coach 
said. "She has grown up tremendously 
on and off the floor from her freshman 
to sophomore year." 

Steen said there could be more basket- 
ball in McCloud's college future. 

"Hopefully she finds the best fit for 
the next level," Steen said. "She will be 
greatly missed and we are blessed to 
have had her on our team. There have 
been coaches, including some from the 
D1 level, who have been trying to con- 
tact her." 


Batting 

open 

Special Sea 

Unlimite 
for the ent 
for onl 

1 Cages 
now! 

ison Passes 

id hitting 
ire season 
ly $45! 

pp 

1415 Southgate Pendleton, OR 541-276-0880 
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GOOGLE 
THIS CODE: 



They love 
this game 

A team sponsored by Dean’s 
Pendleton Athletic took third 
place “For the Love of the Game” 
AAU tournament in Hermiston in 
February. The team, coached by 
Louie Quaempts and Leo Stewart, 
includes, front row, Mary Stewart, 
Chelsea Quaempts and Ella Mae 
Looney, and back row, Sunshine 
Fuentes, Rena Penney, Chenoah 
Begay, Milan Schimmel and 
Hannah Rivera. 



We can make it stick! 
www. DGgifts.com 


Happy St. Patrick’s Day! 



We are looking for 
members to join our 
team. 

Apply today!! 

Current openings within our team: 

> Experienced Software Engineer 

> Customer Service - (requires good background 
and credit check) 


Benefits include: 

> Holidays/vacation 

> Medical, dental, vision 

> 401 (k) with match to 116% 

> Working with an incredible team of diverse, 
talented individuals! 


Minimum Requirements: 

> High school diploma or GED 

> Age 18 or over 

> Basic computer skills 

> Good attendance, punctual, dependable 

Go to www.cavusetechnoloqies.com to 
apply and find additional information. 

EOE ADA 


Spring sports starting for local schools 

MISSION - Spring sports have started in the region with Tribal youth on teams 
from Pilot Rock, Athena- Wes ton and Pendleton. 

Nixyaawii athletes are playing baseball and softball, and running track, with the 
Pilot Rock Rockets. 

Nixyaawii will have its own golf team with players from Weston-McE wen joining 
on the Wildhorse Golf Course. 

Two Tribal members are playing on Pendleton High School golf teams. 

Sports schedules are out and they are full. Most can be found at www.osaa.org. 

Opening match for Nixyaawii golfers is March 16 at Echo. Pendleton golf teams 
also open March 16 at The Dalles. 

At Pilot Rock, a track clinic is scheduled for March 10, and varsity softball against 
Knappa on March 15, the first varsity varsity baseball contest is against Prescott/ 
Waitsburg on March 17. 

Weston-McEwen baseball opens on March 13 against Waitsburg/ Prescott in 
Athena and softball begins March 15 at Touchet. 

The CUJ plans to have a list of Native American athletes and the status of their 
teams in the April issue. 


Come see our stock of vinyl 


Vinyl 
Flooring 
Starting at 

99ft sq.ft. 


* Price is lor materials only, Profe^stoiml 
installation available. 



CCB* 1 7b 1 52 Licensed & Bonded 


Soft-Step Interiors 

Carpet Vinyl Tile Laminate Hardwood 

• Top Brands • Professional Installation • Great Service 


541-278-0500 

905 SW Dorion - Pendleton, Oregon 
- softstep@eotnet.net 
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^ Arrowhead 

TRAVEL PLAZA 

1-84, Exit 216 Pendleton 




Now Featuring! 


r 


Ethanol Free 




Premium Gasoline 


L 




j 


* Improve your MPG 

* Reduce Engine Wear 

* Cleaner Emissions 


Look for this Symbol on 
Pump 15 and Pump 16 


Great for all Gasoline Vehicles 


Ideal for 
La wn mowers, 
Motorcycles, 
Boats, and 
Small Engines 
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BMCC hoops raises awareness, money 


Makayla McKay drives 
around a defender 
(above) during a 
basketball game at Blue 
Mountain Community 
College Feb. 18. It 
was a Native American 
awareness day at the 
college. Youngsters 
played a game between 
the women and men’s 
contests. The game 
also was a fundraiser for 
Clifford Stanger’s family 
and their daughter, 
Maelyn, who is suffering 
from a rare illness. 

CUJ photo/Dallas Dick 



If you feci desperate or alone help is here- 


Mari Mills wins Special Olympics 
snowboarding competition in Idaho 


KELLOGG, IDAHO - Marielle "Mari" 
Mills brought home two first place wins 
in the Idaho Special Olympics Snow- 
boarding Region 1 & 2 competition at 
Silver Mountain Resort on Leb. 14. 

The 11 -year-old daughter of RaeAnn 
Crane and Jack Mills, Mari is an enrolled 
member of the Confederated Tribes of the 
Umatilla Indian Reservation and lives in 
Lapwai, Idaho. Mari's three teammates 
and her coach rode the resort's 3.1-mile 
gondola to the top of the mountain ac- 
companied by three family members for 
support. She won both the Slalom and 
the Super Slalom events in the Novice 
division. 

"Mari did great, all her hard work 
throughout the season's practices paid 
off. I'm proud of her for working to 
overcome Autism and compete in many 
different sports and activities," said her 
father, who along with her mother as- 
sisted the Lewis & Clark Snowboarding 
team. 

The family would like to thank Ski 
Bluewood for their donations of lift 
tickets and rental equipment throughout 
the season's practices as well as Hertz 


Mari Mills 

Rental Car of Pendleton who assisted 
with transportation to the Regional event. 
Mari is now preparing to begin basketball 
practice with the Lewis & Clark Special 
Olympics. 


Notah Begay to receive Golf Writers’ 
award for contributions to society 


Call the lifeline and talk with a trained crises counselor 

who can help you find your way back to a happier, healthier life. 


HOUSTON - Notah Begay, advocate 
for the health and well-being of Native 
American youth, has been named re- 
cipient of the Golf Writers Association 
America's Charlie Barlett Award. 

Begay, who founded the Notah Begay 
III Loundation in 2005, is half Navajo, 
one-quarter San Lelipe and one-quarter 
Isleta and the only full-blooded Native 


ttATIOHAI 


SUICIDE 

PREVENTION 

LIFELINE 

1-800’273’TALK (8255} 


tu j tfipfv p hum i ift i 1 .q# y 


Lifalin* iva fgn-fidsntiiil serviced the £gvieriiin»nt , | StitaftPCT Abuse -Find Hfnfth 


With help comes hope, 


So, call the National! Suicide Prevention Lifeline day or night 

l-eOO-273-TALK 


That's 1-300 273 9255 


American to play on the PGA Tour. He 
founded the NB3 Loundation to battle the 
epidemic of childhood and Type 2 diabe- 
tes and obesity among Native American 
children. A four- time winner on Tour, 
Begay has raised more than $3.23 million 
in three years through this annual NB3 
Loundation Challenge Golf Event to sup- 
port the foundation's programs. 

The award, named for the first sec- 
retary of the GWAA, is given to a 
professional golfer for his/her unself- 
ish contributions to the betterment of 
society. Begay will be honored at the 
GWAA Annual Awards Dinner April 4 
in Augusta, Ga. 

Begay recently spoke at the "Build- 
ing Healthy Communities" panel at the 
Clinton Loundation Health Lorum at the 
Humana Challenge. The panel included 
Susan Dell of the Michael & Susan Dell 
Loundation, Annika Sorenstam and 
founder of the Annika Loundation, and 
Goldie Hawn of the Hawn Loundation. 
In 2012, the NB3 Loundation will be 
launching a two-year study to evaluate 
the impact of holistic interventions at 
San Lelipe Pueblo to reduce the rates of 
childhood obesity and type 2 diabetes. 

In the last three years, the NB3 Loun- 
dation has touched more than 10,000 
Native American children in 11 states 
through soccer, golf, health and wellness 
and grant programs. The largest grant 
assisted the San Lelipe Pueblo (NM) to 
build the tribe's first recreational facil- 
ity - a community park and soccer field, 
which is home to the San Lelipe Soccer 
Club, another NB3 initiative. 

Begay was also instrumental in build- 
ing partnerships with two American 
Indian tribes - the Oneida Nation of 
New York and the San Manuel Band of 
Mission Indians - to sponsor the NB3 
Challenge which has served as the larg- 
est one-day fundraiser benefitting Native 
American youth. 
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OUR MOST POPULAR ON SALE! 


PASSENGER TIRES 


PERFORMANCE TIRES 


LIGHT TRUCK TIRES 



PRICING! 


ty 50,000 MILE WARRANTY 

^ SMOOTH, QUIET RIDE 

ALL TERRAIN DESIGN 

MOUNTING -AIR © EXCELLENT TRACTION 
CHECKS • ROTA- ^ 

YOURj|lzHff^TOCi^CAL L FOR 


STARTING 


205/70TR-15 


Attractive outlined white 
letters. Features a deep 
tread design for longer 
mileage. Mud & Snow 
rated. 


STARTING 


108 


An all season ultra- 
high performance tire. 
[j PT It is designed primarily 

" for plus-fitment 

applications on sport 
compact cars, sports 
195/50VR-15 sedans, and coupes. 


FREE 


MOUNTING -AIR _ 
CHECKS • ROTA- AL 

YoSsTzEffls^Q'S^ALlL FOR SIZE 


^ 70,000 MILE WARRANTY 
ty ALL SEASON RELIABILIT' 

’ ors “ 


STARTING 

71 40 


A modern tread pattern 
that provides quality 
handling 


MIUd@£5T 


U@1 


r 


CUSTOM WHEELS 


m 

2012 ! 

This is just a sample of 
the new wheel styles 
Les Schwab has for 
2012. The new Volume 
25 Les Schwab Wheel 
Catalog is available 
now at all locations. 




THE LES SCHWAB 


WARRANTY 




MOUNTING, AIR CHECKS, FLAT REPAIR, 
ROTATIONS & ROAD HAZARD.. .WITH THE 

“At Les Schwab, we’re proud of our 
FREE Warranty. It’s a tremendous value 
worth up to $250 of valuable services.” We 
stand behind our warranty at over 430 stores 
throughout the West. 



Over 30 Years 
Experience 


Premium 
Quality Parts 


Professionally 
Trained Technicians 


Best Brake 
Warranty 

(ON MOST 
VEHICLES) 


WE DO BRAKESI 


GOOD THROUGH MARCH 31, 2012 


BASE 


LES 

SCHWAB 


1550 Southgate Place Pendleton, OR 97801 541-276-1571 


LES 
SCHWAB 
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$ 1 7,000 CASH Giveaway 
Each Saturday in March 

Annual Fireworks Show March 3 


Aft- CjCrO (uA^X^f /0-K? 


Casino. Hotel. RV. Cineplex. Golf. Dining. 



WILDHORSE 

RESORT & CASINO 


\\ wildhorseresort.com 
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